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CHAPTER I. 

PBELIMINABT REMARKS UPON THE IMPORTANCE OF A SUITABLE 

OCCUPATION. 

The great number of advertisements constantly 
appearing in the public journals, are sufficient to 
show how numerous are the classes who are 
anxiously seeking for suitable occupations, and 
the importance of this first step in life is perhaps 
by none more fully realized, than by those who 
have to decide for others in so delicate a matter. 
It is but necessary to turn to the instances whicK 
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every-day experience affords, still further to exem- 
plify the momentous nature of this decision, and 
to see how serious a disadvantage it is in after life 
to be tied to an uncongenial business or profession. 
The youth who would have made, perhaps, a 
profound mathematician, starts in the world under 
the auspices of a cheesemonger, and the hand that 
could have held the chisel which might have 
rivalled Chantrey's, never does more than chalk 
figures on the top of a beer barrel. Others with 
an excellent taste, 'par exempUy for drawing, 
which would have assisted them to proficiency in 
many pursuits of an ornamental character, such 
as those of engravers, chasers, designers, artists, 
and architects, are often placed to learn trades in 
which such an inclination is not only unnecessary, 
but a positive disadvantage, inasmuch as it fre- 
quently tends to withdraw them from the study 
of what is still more essential. 

Among artizans, especially, it is not uncommon 
to hear complaints of the little discrimination that 
had been shown in choosing their employment : 
certainly much may be said upon this point, and no 
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doubt it might be discovered, that the discontented 
and unsuccessful in the majority of such instances, 
are those who would not have acquitted them- 
selves creditably in anything ; but making every 
allowance for the proneness of the bad workman 
to grumble, which is indeed proverbial, still it has 
probably come within the observation of most 
persons, that this feeling is not always ill founded. 
It has been said of several great men, among 
others a distinguished poet of Scotland, ^^that 
they would have excelled in whatever they 
had undertaken, so powerful and yet so pliant 
were their intellects ; " and the best proof of the 
truth of this observation may be found in the fact 
that many of them have risen to the most exalted 
positions, in the face of depressing circumstances, 
and from the lowest ranks of society: but it 
remains a truth that all men are not so gifted, 
and although it must be conceded, that many 
persons have, upon a much smaller scale, a certain 
adaptability which enables them to change their 
calling almost at pleasure, and turn readily to 
whatever is before them, still we find that to the 
majority of men nature has dis^^ixa^^ V^^ I^zc^^^nsc^ 
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sparingly, and that they consequently experience 
considerable difficulty in getting out of the harness 
which they have started in, so we return to the 
reflection, that where it can be done, it is most 
desirable to select at the commencement a fitting 
occupation. 

Nor is it only from among workmen that similar 
illustrations to the foregoing could be taken. Look 
at the professions — and we speak with proper 
respect for them — ^the barrister, oftentimes not 
more unconscious of a brief, than incapable of logi- 
cally unfolding a case in open court, or eloquently 
defending the interests of a client, and yet it may 
be possessing talents of another order, and which 
are therefore unapplied. The Church entered 
with but scant regard to fitness, and less command 
of pulpit oratory, than is necessary to keep a 
congregation awake during an hour's discourse ; 
hence the success, as popular preachers, of some 
clergymen of little learning, but who possess a 
tolerable elocution, a necessary qualification, in 
which their brethren of a much higher class are 
sometimes sadly deficient. 

That the occupation exercises a very great 
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influence over the health, happmess, moral and 
intellectual condition, as well as the future ad- 
vancement in life of the individual, is beyond a 
doubt. Nothing more surely stunts the mind, 
withers the heart, and dwarfs the whole nature, 
than the constant and unavoidable recurrence of 
distasteful duties ; few objects are more melan- 
choly, and at the same time more frequently 
to be met with, than the man whose faculties 
have so been turned awry, whose hopes and 
aspirations have been thwarted, chilled, and dis- 
appointed by the weaxying and numbing routine 
of uninteresting employment ; such cases are 
the more to be deplored as they are commonly 
without a remedy, that is to say, it is so difficult 
a thing for any one, without other means than 
those afforded by daily labour, to change it, unless 
by running a great risk, and probably incurring a 
positive loss at the outset. It is well known that 
work of every kind is now so sub-divided, and the 
spirit of competition in trade, so far surmounts all 
other considerations of a personal description, that 
those who are compelled to relax, but for a Uttle 
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time, even through iUness, are no sooner down than 
they are stepped over by their rivals in the race ; 
it therefore becomes very necessary to calculate, 
accurately, the eflfect of a second move before 
vacating a secured position ; nevertheless, there 
is sometimes as much sense, and oftentimes more 
success, in apparent rashness than in excessive 
caution : certainly each of us has but a life to 
spend, and whatever mishaps have been escaped, 
there will be but small cause for congratulation at 
its close if we have passed it wretchedly. The 
instances of particular hardship are those in 
which, perhaps, a family or dearly loved depen- 
dants would suffer from the well-meant but 
unsuccessful efforts of their protector, whose 
exertions ought in any event to conmiand our 
consideration and respect, though they are usually, 
if well terminated, applauded as marvels of fore- 
sight and moral courage ; but with an adverse result, 
stigmatized as instances of recklessness and folly. 

Another class, perhaps equally unfortunate, are 
those who, having engaged themselves for a term 
of years to learn a business or profession, find at 
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the expiration of the period that they do not like 
it, and cannot become properly qualified, or that 
it will not afford them a fair means of subsistence, 
but who are incapable of divesting themselves of 
its associations, and directing their energies into 
new channels ; for it is much to be regretted that 
the majority of learners, more especially of trades, 
neglect to improve themselves in anything but 
their business, so that when their apprenticeship 
is completed, they are in reality often less informed 
on general matters, than at the commencement of 
it, and fit for nothing else but to follow, as well 
as they can, whatever they have been put to. 

However it may be viewed, most persons will 
admit that a change of occupation cannot be 
lightly made, excepting by those who have either 
considerable ability, or great adroitness, and not 
even by them repeatedly, without some disad- 
vantage to their advancement in life ; therefore 
we have been led to oflFer the following observa- 
tions and suggestions on this important subject, 
in the hope that they may contribute, however 
remotely, to an appropriate and happy decision. • 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PB0FESS10N8. — THBIB REQUIREMENTS, EXPENSES, AND 

PROSPECTS. 

All means of Kvelihood are now surrounded by 
numerous and eager claimants, every inch of 
available ground has so many active competitors 
struggling forward to occupy it, that it becomes a 
very difficult task to select a favourable opening. 

Those who have the responsibility of placing 
sons and protege 8, are naturally most anxious to 
do so at all possible advantage, and, truth to 
speak, this duty is mostly an arduous, and not 
seldom a thankless one, beset by many con- 
siderations with regard to disposition, tastes, 
personal peculiarities, moral, mental, and physical, 
besides the question of expense, that may well 
occasion the greatest anxiety to 2e hon pere ou 
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ami, who, after all, may be reproached with want 
of judgment and becoming care. 

The matter is perhaps simplified when any 
decided inclmation to a particular calling has been 
expressed ; and the very fact of its being entirely 
one's own choosing, is to some extent, a guarantee 
that a fair trial will be given ; and the question 
is also thus reduced to one of mere eligibility. 
Certainly, when the choice is very injudicious, 
and backed by a strong will, it may occasion an 
immense deal of additional trouble to all con- 
cerned ; but these are quite exceptional cases, for 
in the majority of instances a strong penchant 
indicates a pursuit that will be most likely to 
elicit the talents and exertions of the individual, 
and at the same time it relieves others from any 
thought or suspicion in after years, of having 
arranged this matter without proper regard to 
personal desires, which we should, therefore, wish 
to see consulted first of all ; but, of course, only 
where found advisable complied with. 

Members of the liberal professions in England 
occupy a higher position conventionally, than those 
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engaged in commercial or manufacturing piu'suits ; 
and formerly this social distinction was more 
generally regarded than it is now ; at one time, 
some genteel families would have thought them- 
selves very much lowered by any trading con- 
nection ; and hence, as this feeling is not yet quite 
extinct, many more are forced into the professions 
annually, than are at all likely to live by them ; 
notwithstanding which, we believe that the supply 
of talent and ability is below the demand, and that 
the crowd for the most part is composed either of 
mediocrities, or those who are without the neces- 
sary means and interest to bring themselves 
prominently forward. 

Before deciding in favour of a profession, it will be 
only prudent to ascertain whether the unavoidable 
expense of a preparatory education can be borne, 
and also the cost of maintenance during the time 
that will probably elapse, even in the most favour- 
able cases, before the labour and outlay can be 
at all remunerative ; being satisfied upon this 
point, it then becomes equally necessary to con- 
sider, whether the personal qualities of the candi- 
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date are such as fairly promise success. If the 
former of these considerations be overlooked, 
much hardship and cruel humiliation, sadly in- 
jurious to sensitive youth, and subsequent disap- 
pointment, equally damaging to manhood, may 
ensue ; and if the latter be neglected, many 
precious years of life are wasted, and expense 
incurred, with no other result than to recruit t|;ie 
ah'eady too numerous ranks of the discomfited. 

The Church being no longer exclusively re- 
garded as a purely apostolic and unworldly calling, 
but rather as offering a fair return for the time 
and money expended in education, is frequently 
entered, it is much to be feared, without a just 
consideration being given to the dispositions it 
demands. 

In the first place, with respect to the cost of 
education. The clergyman twenty-three years 
of age may be said, under ordinary circumstances, 
to have had £700 or £800 expended on his school 
and college training. Preferment may be looked 
for after having been seven years in orders ; and 
the average income of the clergy of the Church 
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of England has been stated at £300 per annum, 
which is a much higher sum than that received 
by some others of the professions, of all of which 
the Church, moreover, takes precedence, its mem- 
bers, even to the poorest, being admitted on terms 
of equality to the best society ; in addition, they 
enjoy peculiar facilities of increasing their means, 
by tuition and otherwise ; many of them conduct 
high-class schools, take private pupils, and con- 
tribute to literature, especially on educational and 
religious subjects. 

Beyond all other requisites, the candidate for 
holy orders should, we think, have evinced a 
virtuous inclination to the sacred ofl&ce, and be 
prepared to enter upon it, with earnestness of 
purpose, and a becoming sense of the serious 
responsibility it involves. The edifying example 
of a self-denying readiness to practise, as. far as lies 
within our imperfect nature, the Christian prin- 
ciples he teaches, are due from the pastor to his 
flock. li is also very much to be desired that he 
should possess fluency of expression, and, by proper 
training, sufficient oratorical ability to inculcate 
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effectively his precepts, without which he must 
lose some portion of his power of doing good. 

The enrolment as an Attorney, requires that the 
candidate should have completed, satisfactorily, 
a period of five years as an articled clerk, he has 
then to pass an examination at the Law Institution 
before being admitted to practice. The premium 
varies from £100 upwards, according to the repu- 
tation of the party to whom he is articled ; and 
during this time, in the majority of cases, he has to 
support himself. The deed of articleship requires 
a stamp of £80, and there are various other 
expenses for law books, &c. On the whole, it 
would appear to demand from £300 to £400 to 
become an attorney in addition to the cost of 
maintenance for five years. 

The annual profits of the bar have been esti- 
mated at half-a-million, which would only allow 
about £100 per year to each member, certainly a 
most inadequate remuneration ; notwithstanding 
which, many of our eminent barristers are in 
receipt of handsome returns ; but the prizes are 
few, and the blanks numerous. 
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When called to the bar, £200 per annum would 
be required to pursue the proper studies with 
decency and comfort. 

A logical mind, capable of appreciating the 
relative importance of facts, great discrimination, 
knowledge of character, and the world, a perfect 
self-command that nothing can disconcert, and an 
unfailing ingenuity of resource, as well as a power 
of ready and eloquent expression, are indispensable 
to the successful pleader. 

The Army and Navy, more especially the latter, 
are professions usually chosen at a time of life, 
when tales of personal daring and adventure give 
the strongest tinge to youthful fancy, and hence 
the enthusiasm with which they are mostly 
selected ; but a special preparation is as much 
required in these as in any of the other pro- 
fessions. 

The question of expense depends upon cir- 
cumstances, and the manner in which they are 
entered. One thing is particularly important, that 
the physique and bodily health should be equal to 
the duties they involve. 
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The regulations of H. M. Navy are now much 
more favourable to the midshipman than they were 
formerly ; and the Army offers increased chances 
of advancement to merit and ability ; but in both 
of them, influential connections and interest are 
still valuable adjuncts. 

To the Architect a scientific education is neces- 
sary, and an acquaintance with history, at least in 
all that relates to the ancient, mediaBval, and 
modem schools, of design and ornamental art. 
He should also possess naturally a certain con- 
structive ability, and what is equally as important, 
and perhaps quite as rare a talent, the power of 
arranging and profitably appljdng labour. 

The student ought to have, on entering this pro- 
fession, a knowledge of geometry, as all works of 
art are constructed according to the rules which 
that science involves, and the same laws are 
apparent in the works of nature. 

A perfect mastery of the pencil being generally 
required to enable the architect to record and 
explain his ideas, it is very desirable that he 
should be, to some extent, a draughtsman, or at all 
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events have a decided taste for drawing, otherwise 
the preliminary part of his education will have to 
be learned during the term of his articles, by an 
irksome process of copying, &c., when he should 
be engaged in the more advanced studies of his 
profession. 

The premium usually paid varies from £100 to 
£500, according to the reputation and practice of 
the principal, beyond which there are incidental 
expenses, such as those of books, instruments, &c. 

We would rather advise the paying of a higher 
sum to a respectable firm in extensive practice, 
than a much smaller one to those who have not 
that advantage ; as in the former case, valuable 
introductions are often procured, greater facilities 
exist for improvement, and the antecedents are 
frequently accepted as a guarantee of efl&ciency. 

The foregoing remarks are equally applicable to 
the Civil Engineer, whose occupation particularly 
Remands an enlightened familiarity with the 
powers of nature, the great mechanical agencies, 
trades, manufactures, the round of the sciences, 
and all the appliances of art. 
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It is true that some of our greatest engineers, 
such as Stephenson and others, have been men of 
little school education, and that little self-taught ; 
but they were prodigies of human intellect, the 
wonder and admiration of their own and succeed- 
ing ages, grand exceptions, that do not at all. 
controvert the general correctness of the previous 
remarks, with regard to the necessity for attain- 
ments of the highest range. 

The practice of inviting competition by soliciting 
plans and estimates for most important works, has 
thrown the professions of civil engineering and 
architecture more open, latterly, to imtried men ; 
and they consequently now afford a better chance 
to the young and unestablished, of attracting notice 
by talent alone, than they did formerly. 

We may take this opportimity to remark, that 
persons representing themselves to be surveyors, 
architects, and engineers, advertise constantly for 
pupils, and frequently receive money for the pre- 
paratory expenses of drawing instruments, &c., 
besides larger sums in many cases as premiums, 
though they have neither the intention nor the 

c 
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means to teach what they profess ; we should 
therefore strongly recommend great caution in 
parting with money to unknown individuals, at 
least until some enquiries have been made with 
regard to their character. 

. Certainly among the most useful and the noblest 
of occupations, is that of the Medical Practitioner. 
Truly has the poet said : — 

" The wise physician who can heal, 
Is worth whole armies to the public weal." 

Perhaps no class of men occupy a more important 
position in society than doctors, unless it be the 
ministers of religion. .Admitted into the closest 
family circles, from the lowest to the highest 
of the community, in a capacity which demands 
implicit confidence ; trusted as friends ; reUed 
upon as advisers ; they should indeed be gen- 
tlemen of the highest honour and unblemished 
morality. Through hours of pain and sickness, 
their sUghtest word of hope is clung to in the face 
of death. Theirs is the happy privilege, under 
heaven, of restoring the wasted and broken in- 
valid to the distressed parent, the bereaved and 
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helpless child, the sorrowing husband, the loving 
wife; or the sad duty of uttering the hopeless 
words which fall as despairingly upon the heart 
as the last fiat of any earthly judge. 

No calling rests so completely for its success 
upon the sympathising kindness and discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the operator, as this one. 
K others require sound judgment, tact, dehcacy, 
and dexterity, for their favourable results, in this 
sometimes depends upon them the all-important 
issue of life and death, and it is therefore a mistake 
to conclude, that because a youth has shown a 
taste for anatomical studies, he must consequently 
make a good physician, as in addition to the 
qualities that have been named, he should possess 
a strong nerve, a clear head, and fertility of in- 
vention and resource, at command on the most 
critical and trying occasions. 

It will be apparent that he must also be inde- 
fatigably industrious to master that science, which 
may well appear inexhaustible, comprehending as 
it does the theory of human disease in so many 
forms, xmd indeed far more than this. 
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Moreover, constitutional strength to endure the 
hardships of the profession, involving as it does 
attendance night and day, and in all weathers, at 
the bed of illness, is equally indispensable. 

The art of medicine is a rising one in this 
country, and notwithstanding the number of its 
disciples, no doubt it might be shown, that their 
average emoluments are larger than those of the 
law. 

The principal expense of education, including 
the hospital course, defrayed, the prospects of the 
young practitioner in London, are not altogether 
discouraging. 

There are so many new neighbourhoods con- 
stantly springing up in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, that an efficient person of recommendatory 
manners, will generally be able to form a practice, 
and this is often a better plan, than to buy a 
doubtful connection. 

We may here suggest as applicable to all the 
professions, that it would be best for those whose 
resources are limited to avoid an anomalous po- 
sition, and choose rather a mercantile or manu- 
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facturing pursuit, as more likely to conduct to an 
early means of self support ; for, except in cases 
where enthusiastic aptitude and great talent is 
displayed, the poor pupil finds himself at immense 
disadvantage, and open to much vexation, dis- 
appointment, and regret. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

TRADES, WORKMEN, AND EMPLOYERS. 

Perhaps not less an anxious parent than the father 
who can afford to pay £1,000 for the education 
and placing of his son, is he whose utmost effort 
it taxes, to have him taught the rudiments of 
knowledge, and apprenticed to a trade, by which 
for the first year or two at all events, if he reside 
with his friends, he is not likely to return them 
the cost of his maintenance. It would be a plea- 
sant task to point out, if we were able, the best 
and most profitable of the many businesses carried 
on in London and elsewhere ; but of course it 
is evident, that if we could supply this informa- 
tion, and our advice were followed, it would soon 
have the effect, from the numbers who would be 
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attracted by it, of changing the best to the worst, 
and, moreover, to give merely the most concise 
notice of all the branches of skilled labour, as 
they exist among us, and a statement of the 
condition and nature of the multitude of trades 
and manufactures, would far transcend our limits. 
We can, therefore, do no more than offer such 
general remarks as may assist the intelligent 
reader to form an opinion in individual cases. 

The most important of all earthly considerations 
is health, and it therefore becomes a dujty to 
anxiously consider, in the first place, if there be 
anything objectionable, on this point, in the pro- 
posed occupation. 

There are some trades obviously unfit for youths 
whose constitutions require exercise in the open air, 
and of this description is gold-beating for instance, 
usually carried on in a workshop, from which 
every breath of air is necessarily excluded ; and 
further, to place a youth of good parts and imagi- 
native tendencies to learn the art of mono- 
tonous hammering, would scarcely be a judicious 
selection. 
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Water-gilding, glass-silvering, plumbing and 
painting, cigar-making, &c., are occupations which 
we beheve to be more or less unfavourable to 
health. 

There are many others that should be placed 
in the same category, but it is sufficient for our 
purpose, to urge the necessity of ascertaining at 
the outset, whether deleterious articles are used in 
the trade, or if it be carried on in unwholesome 
places, and if found to be so, it is wise to decline 
it, wjjatever may be the remuneration. 

It is also imprudent to put a weak and delicate 
boy to any business that demands physical strength 
to an exhausting degree, or exposure in all wea- 
thers ; such a training may cure, but is more likely 
to kill him. 

While some young persons have considerable 
ingenuity and manual dexterity, but are unequal 
to laborious work, others possess the latter quality 
without the former, and these distinctions should 
be kept in view when selecting their occupation, 
for with proper care and judgment both may be 
equally well fitted in emplojrment, and as it must 
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ufter all be left to the intelligence of individuals 
to discover such peculiarities as we have instanced^ 
and to their discretion to deal with them, it is 
unnecessary to carry our illustrations of this point 
any farther, but, en paasartty we may repeat the 
remark, that where practicable, it is most essen- 
tial to choose a business that does no injury to 
the health of those who are engaged in it, and 
which is not generally carried on in unwholesome 
places, nor under unhealthy conditions. 

Almost as important as the question of health 
in this matter, is that of adaptability. We entirely 
protest against the practice of thoughtlessly fixing a 
young mind in any occupation, that will not call into 
operation the talents which may be taken into it, 
and that oflFers little or no prospect of subsequent 
advancement, as a cruelty and a wrong. Why are 
so many brought into such trades as silk-weaving, 
and numbers of others which have not for some 
time past oflFered a fair remuneration to labour ? 
Probably, in a great measure through the fault 
of those who have the disposal of the young, and 
who are not sufficiently alive to the importance 
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of their charge. We may be answered that it is 
from among the poor and needy, who have, per- 
haps, neither money, time, nor friends to assist 
them, that the ranks of these crafts are recruited ; 
and there is, no doubt, much truth in the reply. 
But to distressed artizans, their own condition 
should be a warning to put their children in a 
way of earning, and not of missing, a livelihood. 
There have been instances within our knowledge, 
in which families in the same district — ^generation 
after generation — have starved at the same employ- 
ment ; and, in nine such cases out of ten, additional 
vigilance would have gained admission to those 
occupations that are not so overrun. Most trades 
are now more open than they were formerly, and 
there are many employers in all of them, who 
know that it is more profitable to take a learner 
without a premium, who is persevering, attentive, 
willing, or clever, than one who has few or none 
of these qualities, but who is able to pay a sum of 
money, to be taught that which he is, perhaps, 
neither anxious nor competent to learn ; and 
therefore we strongly urge all who have interest 
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in this matter, to use at least becoming exer- 
tion and care to prevent others from sinking 
into such exhibitions of incompetency and des- 
titution, as handicraftsmen, unhappily, too often 
aflford. 

Further, to pursue the enquiry with regard to 
emoluments, it is granted that a business should 
be selected, which oflFers a fair means of support, 
and what is equally desirable, a prospect of ad- 
vancement in the world ; and therefore we should 
not recommend such as are of an ephemeral 
character, or that depend upon luxury, fashion, or 
restrictive Government duties, for their prosperous 
condition, as the many exigencies they are open 
to must render them very precarious. 

Though much has been said upon the advantages, 
and necessity, of increasing the scope of female 
labour, it is nevertheless a fact, that the occupa- 
tions in which they are engaged, to any great 
extent, and upon the same footing as men, are 
generally badly paid. 

The increased employment of women would no 
doubt improve the circumstances of spinsters, and 
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those who are dependent upon their own exertions, 
a result, of course, that we should all be glad 
to see ; but without venturing to pronounce an 
arbitrary opinion, we are inclined to think, that 
the eflfect would be to lower the general rate of 
wages, which we fear would prove an evil, more 
than counterbalancing the go'od, that would ensue 
from the change. 

Take, for instance, the case of a workman who 
is now able to earn 30s. weekly. If his wife and 
daughter could gain 5s. each in the same time 
by an alteration of the present arrangement, that 
should admit them to the workshop, while his 
labour consequently decreased in value proportion-* 
ately, where would be the advantage to himself 
or his family ? No improvement of condition 
accrues to them, on the contrary, they lose, as 
the three of them could only earn together what 
he commanded alone ; and his wife and daughter 
being removed from their domestic and proper 
duties, his home and children must, if they have 
requisite attention, be provided for at increased 
expense, or left neglected. The condition of un- 
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married women would no doubt be benefited by 
such a change in the regulations of labour ; but 
the best arrangement is that which advances the 
interests of the more numerous and important 
class, and difiuses the greatest amount of com- 
fort throughout the whole community. 

It may be urged that the foregoing is a nar- 
row view of the case, and that there are many 
occupations now followed by men which are 
better adapted to women, such as telegraphing, 
photographing, copying, and a host of other light 
employments ; and certainly we should be the 
last to deny their admittance to those positions 
and occupations for which they are peculiarly qua- 
lified ; in fact, we advocate the contrary when 
we object to their removal from feminine duties, 
and their introduction to those that require the 
strength and physical endurance of men, of which 
description is printing, for instance. We wish 
every possible success to an experiment that has 
recently been made in this very business, the 
work of which, it must be granted, is of a very 
laborious kind, and such as few female constitu- 
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tions could stand, except under fanciful and 
exceptional arrangements ; and even if it were 
possible, the result which would ensue from the 
influx of labour, viz., a general reduction of 
wages, would cause more distress and dissatis- 
faction, we fear, than the proposed amelioration 
could cure. 

The suggestions that have been made with 
regard to the abdication of situations by the 
thousands of young men who are linen-drapers' 
assistants, -and others of a similar class, are most 
unreasonable, for even if they could be dismissed 
to-morrow, and women put in their places, the 
general loss to society would be severely felt. 
There are, no doubt, many of them supporting 
wives, mothers, and sisters, and until they forced 
themselves into some other branches of industry, 
the alteration would have the effect, of simply 
obliging either the community at large, or the 
wives, mothers, and sisters to support them, which 
can scarcely be thought a desirable shifting of the 
burthen. 

Trades are generally but indifferently paid in 
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which the work is usually done at home, that is, 
at the houses of the workers, such as some 
branches of cabinet-making, frame-gilding, &c., 
one great cause of which is, that many are by this 
system induced to press, by degrees, their wives 
and children into their employment, as they find 
them handy ; thus they may be at first enabled 
to swell their income, perhaps, a little ; but the 
severe competition that now exists in most manu- 
factures with regard to prices, soon cuts down the 
rate of wages, until at last the unhappy mechanic, 
with all the help he can muster among his family, 
finds himself scarcely able to earn a bare sub- 
sistence, while all around him are wretched and 
neglected ; and against this state of things, un- 
fortunately, no workman can well struggle, for 
if he keep his family aloof from his trade, and do 
not employ a number of wretched little boys at 
starving wages, working their young hearts away, 
he is unable to compete with the rest, and must 
fail to earn a living by it, so that inevitable 
misery surrounds them all. 

Speaking of little boys, it is much to be deplored 
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that in London, particularly, they are sent out to 
work at far too early an age, stunted in their 
growth by carrying loads under which their 
fathers might stagger, labouring in manufac- 
tories until late hours every night of the week, 
so that they are heart-broken and crushed for 
life while they are yet infants, and are left un- 
taught the rudiments of knowledge. There 
are excellent institutions, certainly, to remedy 
these things, and no doubt that, as they say, it is 
very difficult to get at the deserving and saddest 
cases ; and yet, singular it is, they are so often 
seen by the casual spectator, who sighs to think 
that there is no real " Royal Humane Society for 
Babies" Even where the necessities of the family 
require the small wages such as children can earn, 
it is a most unprofitable gain, for except in cases of 
considerable natural ability and perseverance, their 
manhood, where they ever reach it, is spent in the 
most menial services, and their old age, perhaps, 
in porterage. There have been, of course, brilliant 
exceptions to this remark ; but it is much to be 
feared that they are quite the exceptions, so that 
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those who are enabled to struggle on for a few 
years longer, * by any self-denial, allowing their 
children in the meantime, as much as possible of 
even the poorest school, and as little as possible 
of the street, will have the satisfaction of seeing 
them better placed in life, and may reasonably 
hope that their labour will be more remunerative 
in a short time, than it would otherwise have 
been. 

Foremen, overseers of workshops, and others 
who have the supervision of youthful labour, by 
giving a nlild interpretation to the rules and re- 
quirements of business in favour of their juvenile 
helpers, act benevolently and with a kindly and 
considerate feeling, in which surely he should 
never be deficient, 

" Who has ever had a son." 

As it ought to be the aim of every independent and 
thoughtful workman, to at last attain the position 
of a master, and take his own labour and talent to 
the market, instead of selling them to another, it 
is perhaps advisable to choose, at the commence- 
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ment, the occupation which oflFers the learner a 
fair opportunity of one day starting on his own 
account, and that does not shut him out from 
this result, by the magnitude of the capital and 
interest required. 

In a community like our own, in which men 
are properly endeavouring to appear at the most 
advantage, it requires a greater temptation to 
induce those who are above the commonest class 
to follow dirty and disagreeable occupations, and 
these are, consequently, often better paid, and afford 
the means of making money faster, than the light 
and genteel ones, for which there are so many 
more candidates. 

Formerly it was a matter of difficulty to gain 
admission into some trades without having served 
an apprenticeship, and those who had got their 
information in any other way, were not recognised 
by the skilled workmen, who were naturally 
anxious to preserve their craft from interlopers, 
but this restriction, though it still exists to some 
extent, is now very much remitted. 

The majority of trades are less conservative 
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than they were, and it therefore becomes a ques- 
tion, whether the term of seven years, which 
is still mostly demanded from apprentices by 
masters, is a fair one. Mechanics must them- 
selves see how great a tax this is upon their youth : 
the greater number of trades can be learned, 
with average intelligence, in a much shorter time. 
The majority of the professions require only five, 
which we would suggest is the 3)roper time to 
stipulate for, more especially by those who are 
not apprenticed until late. 

Those who enter shops, offices, and warehouses 
in any position that may present itself, are often 
found to succeed in life ; more particularly if 
they have been properly trained and educated, 
better than others who are apprenticed to trades ; 
perhaps being less bound to a certain pursuit they 
are more likely to avail themselves of chance 
opportunities that oflFer ; but this is a matter for 
which no general rules can be given, as it quite 
depends upon circumstances. 

In the professions, individual exertion alone 
may conduct to wealth and eminence, whereas 
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none can expect to attain a leading position in 
business, by their own unaided labour, and it 
therefore becomes an important matter for the 
employer, to enlist in his service, such men as 
are likely to contribute to his success ; many 
have raised themselves in the world, who have 
had no other qualification, than a singular talent 
of choosing the best instruments for their own 
advancement, and the equally serviceable art to 
promote so good an understanding between thenv- 
selves and their employes, that they were served 
not only with willingness, but an esprit de corps 
bordering upon enthusiasm; this gift, as it may 
be called, which has also been possessed by most 
great commanders from Alexander to Wellington, 
is very observable in those business men whose 
careers are the most brilliant and successful. 

When we reflect that certainly no man is well 
served, for any length of time, by the unwilling 
hands and heads of those who disUke him, it 
is plainly a matter of profit and policy, not to 
mention the far higher demands of humanity, to 
treat those who are assisting even in a subordinate 
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position, in large mercantile and manufacturing 
operations, with at least the appearance of kind- 
ness, consideration, and justice. 

It devolves to a great extent upon principals, as 
the more influential, if not the more intelligent 
and better educated class, to prevent by all means 
in their power any antagonistic or unfriendly feel- 
ing between themselves and their assistants ; as 
the interests of both parties lie very much in the 
same direction. 

We should recommend employers to pay well, 
for it has been discovered that the dearest labour 
is often the cheapest in the end, and that a low 
rate of wages, though it may effect a saving upon 
an item, is pretty sure to be a far greater loss 
on the total ; none know so well as those who 
have experienced it, how dear incompetency is, 
at any price, and that in a business of much 
scope and many details, requiring judgment, a 
skilful person may, by carrying points farther, 
and a shrewder method of dealing with affairs, 
more than save the difference between their own 
salary and that of a party not properly qualified: 
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moreover, there must be at all times immense 
discomfort occasioned by the blunders and mis- 
haps of the inefficient. 

It may be thought that this is a direct appeal 
to cupidity, and perhaps it is partly so, but most 
business matters are that, more or less ; the same 
objection however cannot lie against the method 
of enlisting sympathy and good feeling, which we 
have also recommended, and which, together with 
the plan of ample remuneration, constitute the 
most enlightened system of commercial manage- 
ment. 

Finally, we may remark upon the choice of an 
occupation, that there are, in London more espe- 
cially, a large number of young men who, from 
neglect, late schooling, loss of friends, or other 
causes, find themselves without business pursuits 
at a time of life when these usually have been 
begun, and it would be impossible for us to 
give any advice, however anxious we may be to 
do so, having more than a general application 
to such cases ; we may, however, point out, that 
there are some trades, which do not require so 
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early a commencement as others ; for instance, 
those that depend upon dexterity of hand prin- 
cipally, for the most part demand a youthful 
training ; and although the mind of the young 
man may be stronger and more active than that 
of the boy, the hand of the latter is still supple, 
and the fingers at his age more easily catch the 
trick of the mechanic, which is a distinction that 
may be worth consideration. 

If a situation of an official description be sought, 
it may not be known to all, that the sale of public 
appointments is illegal, and the buying of private 
ones, a very hazardous and objectionable proceed- 
ing : moreover, we may add, although in most 
cases it will be a work of supererogation, that the 
gentlemen who oflfer five pounds for the loan of 
ten, for a week, and similar terms, are not to be 
trusted, they have generally an unfortunate ten- 
dency to deposit pawnbrokers' duplicates with the 
lender as security, and an unsatisfactory habit 
of changing their residence repeatedly; further, 
those benefactors of the public, who undertake to 
teach unknown occupations, by means of which 
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fortunes are to be realized in an astonishingly 
short space of time, have usually found no faster 
way of making their own, than by imposing upon 
those who are simple enough to forward the pre- 
liminary postage stamps. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE OFFICE AND ITS DUTIES. 



Among the many commercial men of this coun- 
try, who have founded their own fortunes, raised 
themselves by trade to aflfliuence and honour, and 
ultimately become the giants of the mercantile 
world, perhaps the most distinguished have at 
one time occupied the humble position of juniors 
in the office ; and though their success be secured 
by few, it is open to all, which should be remem- 
bered as an encouraging fact by those who have 
a laudable ambition of advancement, and are 
willing to submit to the regulation of conduct, 
the self-denial, and the labour which such a result 
requires. 

Addressing here the young dem whose road 
to independence— and we hope to eminence — lies 
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by the counting-house, we shall direct our present 
advice to points of discipline, efficiency, and 
outward behaviour only. 

When a youth leaves school and the family 
circle, and going beyond the jurisdiction of his 
parents or guardians, makes his first entry into 
business life, he commences his career as an 
individual, for the most part among strangers, 
who wiU estimate his eflforts at no more than their 
value; and it is worth his knowing, that not- 
withstanding any friends or interest he may have, 
it Mrill depend mainly upon 'his own exertions, 
whether that career shall conduct him to honour 
and competence, or lead to disappointment and 
misery. It is of the first importance that at 
the outset it should be begun with a manly 
and virtuous determination to make the best of 
it. Where kind and considerate relatives have 
patiently watched, tramed, aud educated him, in 
all probability at many personal sacrifices, and 
assisting now this first step, with earnest and 
anxious wishes for its success, the idtimate profit 
of which will not be reaped by them, he should 
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dutifully endeavour to reward such unselfish ser- 
vices by using every possible exertion to secure 
a good result, both for their sakes and his own. 
Moreover, it might Mrith truth be told to many, 
that they have possessed an immense advantage 
in the solicitous attention, which has given them 
principles and knowledge, that thousands have 
had to obtain for themselves, by a long and trying 
ordeal of self-improvement; not that we intend 
to say that self-improvement in any case will be 
unnecessary ; on the contrary, however excellent 
may have been the instruction, there will still 
be much to learn, and with no tutor but the 
world to teach it. What we mean is, that the 
carefully nurtured go from a higher position, 
than those who have had neither schooling nor 
friends, and failure would therefore be propor- 
tionately discreditable; so that there remain two 
good motives at least, to give strength for that 
struggle of business life, which may be said to 
begin with the first situation, whether as ap- 
prentice, pupil, or assistant. The one is the 
return due to God, who has provided friends 
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through whom have been received assistance and 
instruction ; and the other, a manly desire to 
advance, by all honest means, in the practice of 
the vocation adopted, and to obtain an honour- 
able position in society. 

Those young men, who have not experienced 
the good influence of a happy home, either from 
the want of family connections, or other causes^ 
are unfortunately more in the way of persuasions 
to vice, than those who, with the watchful care 
of parents, the comforts and associations of the 
domestic circle, have so many inducements to 
virtue ; and there are more, unhappily, circum- 
stanced, in this respect, than is generally sup- 
posed ; but, nevertheless, the biographies of the 
most successful men, aflford many instances of 
such social disadvantages bravely encountered and 
overcome, and fiimish at the same time cheering 
examples to those who have to struggle with 
similar difficulties. 

Although we are aU more or less influenced by 
extraneous conditions, yet, in the greater number 
of cases, the elements of success or failure lie very 
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much within ourselves, and there are few obstacles 
in the way of even the most unfavourably- 
situated, that may not be more than counter- 
balanced, by a constant endeavour to improve our 
own weak points, and a real desire to avoid the 
errors they occasion — a desire still preserved, and 
an endeavour still persistent, though we should 
fail again and again. The best of us are not 
saints in a day, and the worst of us become 
depraved by degrees ; therefore, though resolution 
should waver, and you fall, be up manfully, 
and struggle on, with your face still towards 
your good intentions — ^repentant, but never dis- 
heartened, for what is wanted is determination in 
well-doing, never to give up this contest with 
self, as it is one in which only those are beaten, 
who admit the defeat ; but we hope that we 
shall not be understood to counsel in this a 
presumptuous self-confidence ; au contraire^ a close 
attention to our inclinations, and a noting of the 
many times, that they will probably overcome 
better aspirations, are not unlikely to engender a 
healthful mistrust of ourselves, which will not be 
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without its value if it teaches us to shun tempta- 
tion. 

K it should occur to you, as it has to many, 
when vice presents itself in its most attractive 
colours, that after all, though the practice of 
virtue may be very edifying, the pursuit of plea- 
sure, to use the word in its every-day accepta- 
tion, will yield the most enjoyment. Undeceive 
yourself ; it has already been tried by numbers 
who too late have learned that the latter can 
never confer happiness or contentment, but in- 
variably leads to disappointment, misery, or* 
disgrace ; while the former, taking even a busi- 
ness view of the question, as these pages are 
written for business purposes principally, will 
compensate you by tranquillity of mind and a 
self-respect which cannot be drawn from any 
other source. 

There is no scarcity of virtuous admonitions, 
from the pulpit, the platform, and at every 
comer ; they no doubt do a world of good ; but 
the greater number of them appear to enjoin a 
diflScult amount of moral excellence ; and we say 
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this without intending the slightest disparagement 
of any eflforts in such a direction, our object is 
simply to supply some suggestions for the attain- 
ment of that part of virtue which is indispensable 
even in mercantile matters, as well as for the 
forming of those habits that are valuable in 
every-day affairs, and which result in business 
manners. 

Commencing with the office. First of all, an 
opinion will probably be arrived at respecting you, 
from your demeanour and address, before you 
have even had a chance of displaying any ability 
as a clerk, and you will therefore see how impor- 
tant it is that your manners should be pleasing, 
especially to your superiors. Although this is 
generally admitted to be true, yet, nevertheless, 
but little pains are usually bestowed upon the 
cultivation of a good address, which is the more 
to be wondered at, as it is a never-failing advan- 
tage, and contributes very greatly to advancement 
in life. Now it is certainly much more easy to 
make the foregoing remarks than to show how 
a pleasing address may be acquired, because the 
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cultivation of it alone occupies, or should occupy, 
a very important branch of instruction, and, to 
some extent, a knowledge of elocution ; but the 
essence of it consists in a desire to please and 
conciliate, made evident in our intercourse ynth 
others ; a careful avoidance of aflfectation and 
conceit ; a plain, earnest, and candid mode of 
expression, without bombast or any tinge of a 
domineering spirit, but at the same time, firee 
from fulsome adulation and truckling subser* 
viency, — ^though this is not the error that the 
majority are most likely to fall into, but rather 
that of showing too high an estimate of their 
own views, and too low a one of those of other 
people. Try to be modest, and at all times open 
to conviction. Endeavour to speak upon all occa- 
sions without embarrassment, and in as few words 
as possible. Show proper respect in dealing with 
your superiors, and kindness and consideration to 
those who are beneath you, so that you may inspire 
as many as possible with regard for you ; but 
there are sure to be some, though you were ever 
so accomplished, who will not receive the in- 
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spiration — ^all this may be done by art, if it be 
sufficient to conceal itself ; but it is much better 
to do it sincerely, from a manly generosity of dis- 
position, and a real wish to place everyone on good 
terms with themselves (in which case it is pretty 
sure that the feeling will be extended to you) ; but 
from whatever motives you do it, take it for 
granted that it must be done. A disagreeable, re- 
pulsive person requires an extraordinary amount 
of talent to get on ; the most remarkable geniuses 
that the world has ever seen, have found it neces- 
sary to cultivate the general good will by sup- 
pressing their own loftiness of manner, and 
bearing patiently Mrith the prejudices and the 
failings of those who surrounded them. 

Upon entering the office, it wiU of course be 
expected that you write a legible hand ; be ac-. 
quainted with arithmetic, so far as it is required 
for mercantile calculations ; have some Igiowledge 
of bopk-keeping ; and if of any of the modem 
languages, such as French, German, Spanish, or 
Italian, so much the better. Now it would be 
beyond the purpose of this little book to under- 
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take to teach any of these ; but we may venttue 
to offer passingly some suggestions upon them. 
The ] general routine of business, a jumor ynSL 
have daily opportunities of learning. 

With regard to writing, the best is that which 
can be most easily read, and therefore beware of 
scrawling or writing fast, Mrithout properly form- 
ing the letters ; avoid grotesque ornamentation^ 
flourishing, or anjrthing that detracts from ra- 
pidity, without adding to legibility. 

Perhaps too much attention is paid to thick 
down-strokes and fine up-strokes ; it is only 
necessary to form the letters correctly, with a 
light, even pressure of the hand in ink, and they 
will be easily deciphered. 

Though you should be able to cover pages 
rapidly with excellent composition, it is not en- 
tirely to the purpose of a good clerk if they be 
written indistinctly. It is true that many leading 
men in business, and employers, write very badly; 
but, in all probability, they could write bettw if 
they chose, and did so at the outset ; and when 
the junior clerk attains their position he can afford 
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to adopt their style. Without going so far as 
Lord Chesterfield^ who maintained that a man 
with the use of his right hand could write as he 
pleased^ there can be no doubt that anyone who 
has learned to write may do so in a manner to be 
understood^ and this is what is required in mer- 
cantile transactions. 

Those who write easily, plainly, and with ordi- 
nary neatness, can do all that is required in this 
respect in an office. 

With regard to neatness, do not form capital 
letters too large, nor the tails of others, such as gX 
y's, &c., too long, nor finish words with a flourish 

Make lines straight and correctly, and avoid 
blotting (which is, of course, a great disfigurement) 
by not taking too much ink in the pen. 

If your employer be dictating to you, remain as 
unflurried as possible, and rather appear pains- 
taking and slow than careless ; in fact, never sacri- 
fice plainness in this matter to any consideration. 
If you write ornamentally and elegantly, so much 
the better ; but do not forget that the former is a 
more important qualification than the latter. 
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Pay great attention to the composition of busi* 
nesa letters ; to be clever in this respect is a most 
valuable and necessary accomplishment ; it is sur- 
prising how few write them welL 

Whatever language they are written in, the 
leading requirements are unmistakable plainness 
and brevity. 

There are certain stereotyped phrases at the 
beginning and end, which are applicable to nearly 
all of them, and that may be easily learned by 
exainintng any commercial correspondence. In 
the French form of business letter, for instance, 
there are courteous modes of expression, which 
custom has rendered indispensable, that would be 
quite out of place in an English one. With- 
out going into the question of national styles, we 
will endeavour to explain our idea of the best 
mode of acquiring proficiency on this point. 

In the first place, having opened the letter in 
the usual way, giving the proper title to whom- 
soever you are addressing, the next enquiry is, 
what have you to say ? Should you find it 
difiicult to answer that question, there will be 
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but little probability of your committing it well 
to paper ; if, on the contrary^ you have a clear 
conception of what you desire to communicate, 
make a memorandum, in the first place, of the 
diflFerent divisions of the subject ; say, for illus-^ 
tration — ^the arrival of a consignment of timber 
— sale of such a quantity of iron — ^advice of a 
remittance— change of agency, or state of the 
market. Now, if you had this information, you 
would experience no difl&culty in expressing it 
verbally; and assuming a grammatical knowledge 
of the language which is the vehicle, there is 
no reason why there should be more trouble in 
writing it. 

Firstly, arrange the matter in proper sequence, 
assigning to each division a separate paragraph^ 
and at the commencement practise with a few 
points only, then render them exactly as you would 
do if your correspondent were sitting before you, 
never using two words where one gives the 
meaning fiilly, nor wandering from the point in 
trying to turn sentences musically. 

Tautology, or the repetition of the same word. 
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is not el^ant ; but it is less an error than ob- 
scurity of meaning. 

Models of correspondence may be of service in 
showing the customary frame-work of a letter ; 
but nothing of that kind can supply the clear and 
weU defined idea, which the mind must first have 
conceived of what is to be said, before it can 
take its shape in writing. 

The foregoing remarks suggest the importance 
of a knowledge of grammar. Very many boys 
who have been to school, leave it without at all 
mastering this science, and to those who have been 
so unfortunate, we would point out the imiidense 
disadvantage such ignorance must entail upon 
them through life ; they have ^othing to rely 
upon but habit ; they can never be certain that 
they are really saying, beyond dispute, what they 
desire ; and they are neglecting to avail themselves 
of a valuable adjunct, which a little application, 
and the assistance of our old friend Lindley 
Murray^j would soon supply. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BOOK-KSEPINa. 



An acquaintance with the science of book-keeping 
is of the first importance in the office^ both to the 
principal and his clerks. The former without it 
would be unable to understand fully the position 
of his own affairs^ and must therefore trust more 
than is desirable to the management of others ; 
and the latter, if equally unlearned in this res- 
pect, can but poorly discharge the duties of the 
counting-house, and are not in possession of a 
most necessary qualification for many good posi- 
tions which might otherwise be open to them. 

There are so many works published on this 
subject, all professing to be complete courses of 
instruction in book-keeping, that it is rather sur- 
prising any one to whom such information would 
be valuable should now be foimd without it, but 
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perhaps the fact is, that the most of them are over- 
laid with technical terms, and illustrations that 
tend more to weary and disgust the learner than 
to elucidate the principles of the science. 

We may be mistaken in thinking that the 
wafling through long sets of imaginary and un- 
interesting accounts, though possibly good exercise 
for the school boy, is not versT serviceable to the 
intelligent student of more advanced years. It is 
di£Bicult to become proficient in the varied details 
of business^ presented as they frequently are in 
novel and perplexing ways, without considerable 
practice, and no doubt still more so to record them 
plainly and scientifically. It is well known that 
even the most experienced accountants often have 
some trouble, at the commencement, in taking up 
new sets of books, and hence it can scarcely be 
expected, that theoretical instruction alone would 
be sufiicient without the actual habit of dealing 
with commercial transactions readily as they occur; 
the most that may be looked for is a knowledge 
of the principles of book-keeping, and this indeed 
is the great requisite after all. 
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We should recommend the learner to take a 
few sheets of note paper^ and rule them like the 
model of the sets of books that are generally fur- 
nished for lessons in treatises on the subject^ then 
to make a few entries in some familiar names^ 
carry them through the cash book, journal, &c., 
in the manner we shall endeavour to describe here- 
after, post them in the ledger, and then try to 
balance the different accounts, studying carefully 
to see how the result is produced ; and this he 
is more likely to succeed in from half-a-dozen 
entries of his own than by copjing voluminous 
records, the details of which frequently confuse 
the student. This exercise may be continued 
with regard to bill transactions, and the manner of 
treating commission, interest, and other accounts. 
We are here alluding entirely to book-keeping by 
double entry, which is the system now generally 
in use in all but retail trades. It will of course 
be necessary to procure some little work, and 
there are several already published, that will 
supply a model set of books by double entry. 
, The object of the foregoing suggestion is to save 
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the monotonous labour of copying the sets of 
books which are usually given as lessons^ for we 
believe that the subject would be made more intel- 
ligible by a few illustrations^ carefully worked out 
to the end^ until the manner in which the balances 
are got^ becomes well understood ; for as books are 
kept in various ways to suit the exigencies of 
particular businesses, it is neoeessaiy to under- 
stand those general principles of the system, which 
^ u:dv A applied 'aud «»^ 'in the 
mercantile world. 

Though we do not at all pretend to teach in 
these pages the qualifications that are required 
for the counting-house, which indeed would be 
arrant quackery; yet having to allude to them 
incidentally, we shall vaiture to offer a little 
further explanation on this one particularly, in 
the hope that it may in some measure assist the 
younger portion of our readers. 

The books mostly required in double entry are 
the waste-book, journal, ledger, and cash-book,, 
besides some others of a subsidiary description. 

The waste-book is a record of every transaction. 
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in the way of business^ which may occur during 
the day ; there is no trouble nor difficulty whatever 
with this book^ it is only necessary to examine 
one^ and see how the entries have been made, 
and write others in the same way^ plainly and 
neatly, for instance : — 

Sold J. Bobins 80 pieces of linen at 26s. per piece, £104 Os. Od. 

with the date of course. 

Bon^^t of T. Brown 200 pieces of chintz £310 Os. Od« 

Now the entries are made in the waste-book one 
after the other, just as they occur, but subse- 
quently they must be separated and passed to 
their proper accounts ; for instance, it would never 
do to have to wade through the waste-book, day 
by day, to ascertain how many times we had sold 
linen to J. Bobins, and in what quantity ; therefore, 
looking at the entries in the waste-book, it becomes 
necessary for the book-keeper to decide how they 
are to be arranged and placed to their proper 
acoounts in the ledger, which is a systematic record 
of all transactions, and the condition of every 
account. This separation and arrangement is 
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made in the journal, in which the entries are 
all taken from the waste-book, and are care- 
fully sumifiarised and tested, and then stated in 
such a manner as to show what accounts they 
are to be entered to in the ledger. Now here is 
the difficulty. The principle of double entry re- 
quires two records of each transaction, and these 
two records are called *^ Debits and Credits." 
The result of this method is that every sum being 
entered twice, once to the debit of one account and 
then to the credit of another, it must be obvious 
that taking any one day or number of days, the 
entries on the debit side ought to exactly equal 
those on the credit side, because every amount has 
been doubly entered, that is on the debit side of 
one account and the credit side of some other or 
others ; this plan, therefore, furnishes a test at any 
moment of the accuracy with which the books 
have been kept— of course providing that no entry 
has been omitted from both sides of the ledger — ^by 
means of a trial balance, which is done in this 
way : write upon the left-hand side of a sheet 
of paper all the totals on the debit side of the 
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ledger^ and upon the right-hand side all the 
totals on the credit side, placing the names of the 
accounts in the middle, then upon adding up both 
sides the amounts must be identical ; this is only 
called a trial balance, done to show that the 
accounts are being properiy kept : there is another 
way to form the general balance, which we shall 
attempt to explain further on. 

It is evident that the pith of the subject lies in 
the arranging of the debits and credits correctly, 
which is done in the journal. 

Now it does not much signify what terms we 
employ in our explanation, so that we make the 
meaning of the two words debit and credit un- 
derstood. To debit an account means to charge 
or increase the amount of the debit side, and to 
show it to be a debtor to some other account ; 
and to credit, is to allow it or reduce it, and 
signifies of course the reverse of to debit. For 
instance, if a customer borrow £50 Os. Od. from 
us, we debit his account £50 Os. Od., and credit 
cash the like sum. 
. Taking our first very simple illustration :—• 
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J. Robins has bought from us 80 pieces of linen for 
£104 Os. Od. ; he has not paid for it^ and therefore 
wfe charge him with it, so that you will see clearly 
enough that we must debit his account £104. Os.Od. ; 
but the principle of double entry requires that 
for every debit there should be a correspond- 
ing credit ; and to know how to make these 
correctly is the pith of the matter. Now, still 
further to explain, the rule is that the receiver, 
whether an account or a person is debited ; and 
applying this to the case before us, J« Bolmis is 
the receiver and linen or the stock of Unen is the 
giver, therefore the example is entered in the 
journal in thi« way :- 

J. Robins Dr. to Linen £104. Os. Od. 

And again : — 

Bought of T. Browne 200 pieces of Chintz. 

Here T. Browne is the giver and the stock of 
chintz the receiver, so that we write in the journal. 

Chintz Dr. to T. Browne for 200 pieces, £310 Os. Od. 

These are very simple transactions indeed, and 
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they become very mucli more complicated if com- 
mission^ discount^ or bills have to be considered ; 
but the principle of the matter is exactly the same. 
Sa]q[K)S]ng that subsequently we gave a bill in 
payment to T. Browne for £310 Os. Od., then T. 
Browne would be Dr. to bills payable ; or if we 
receive a bill for £104 from J. Robins, then J. 
Bobins would be the giver, and bills receivable 
account the receiver, so that we should say, '^ Bills 
receivaMe, Dr. to J. Robins, for his acceptance at 
3 months, £104.'' The particulars of all bills are 
further entered in the bill books. If more than 
one account be the receiver, then they are called 
sundries, and made Dr. to the giver, or vice versa. 
The value of the system of double entry is, 
that it affords, as we have said before, a proof that 
the accounts have been correctly kept, and this is 
shown when the several transactions come to be 
posted and ultimately brought together in the 
ledger, in which all transactions are so arranged, 
that each person we do business with, and each 
article of the trade we are engaged in, has a 
separate account ; the Drs. on the left page, and 
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the Crs. on the right. It is in the ledger that 
the entries axe twice made. Now we find this 
entry in the journal : '' J. Bobins, Dr; to Linen^ 
^104 Os. Od.;" for this one entry we must make 
two in the ledger, one showing J. Eobins to be 
debtor to Linen ^104 Os. Od., and consequently 
entered on the left hand side of his account/ and 
the other showing Linen to be Cr» by J. Bobins for 
80 pieces, ^104 Os. Od.; so that to do this we must 
open also an account for Linen as we have done 
for J. Kobins, and enter the like sum on the right 
of that account. Again we have ^^ Chintz, Dr. to 
T. Browne for 200 pieces, ^310 Os. Od." This we 
treat in the same way, opening an account for 
T. Browne, and crediting him £310 Os. Od., and 
another for the stock of Chintz, which we debit 
the same amount ; also open accounts for bills 
payable and receivable, in fact, for whatever it 
is necessary to keep an account of, whether it 
be different sorts of goods, commission, discount, 
or cash, as well as for all persons connected with 
the business. 

The different accounts in the ledger are called 
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Personal^ Real^ and Nominal or fictitious accounts. 
Personal are those that are kept in the name of 
some person or persons^ whether an individual^ a 
firm^ or a company. Keal accounts are those of 
trade and property^ such as linen^ chintz^ bills 
payable^ receivable, and the cash account. 

Nominal or fictitious accounts are those of Stock 
and Profit and Loss. Stock is a term used instead 
of the name of the proprietor or firm. 

To close the ledger, as it is called, it is necessary 
to open an account for Balance, which, together 
with the Stock account and Profit and Loss, must 
be kept open until all the others are closed. 

As the Stock account is that of the proprietors, 
therein is entered the amount of their property of 
every kind at the commencement of the business, 
whether it consist of debts due to them, money, 
or goods ; and as the firm have been the givers, 
these entries are made on the credit side of the 
Btock account. The total amount of the capital 
is then debited to other accounts, because there 
must be two entries of everything ; for instance> 
if there be £50 due -to the proprietors by A. B., 

p 
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debit it to his account ; £50. cash in hand— debit 
the cash account ; £50 worth of linen-^-open an 
account for that article, and debit it the like sum ; 
the total amount £150 is then, placed to the credit 
of stock or the proprietors. On the debit side of 
this account are entered the sums that have been 
taken out of the business by the proprietors^ also 
the debts that were due by them at the b^inning, 
and of which we assume they were the receivers. 
Of course, corresponding credits must be made 
in other accounts of these latter amounts* Now 
before we can close this stock account, we must 
turn to the profit and loss account, which is a 
record of all absolute losses and clear gains. For 
instance, if £50 compensation has to be paid for 
damage done to an individual in the business, by 
machinery or otherwise, it is debitted to profit 
and loss ; or an allowance of £10 made for goods 
spoiled, debited to profit and loss ; and upon the 
credit side are entered the gains made upon each 
article of trade, as linen, chintz, &c. ; these gains 
SLre shown by the accounts of lin^i. and chintz 
respectively, and are then brought together on the 
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credit side of profit and loss, so that we have on 
the debit side of this account all the losses by bad 
debts or otherwise that the business has sustained, 
and upon the credit side, the nett gains that have 
been made upon each article ; but as the gains 
are not shown until the accounts of those articles 
are closed, the profit and loss account is kept 
open until they are balanced. It will be seen by 
this that as all losses are debited to profit and 
loss, and all gains credited to that account, the 
difference on the right hand, or credit side, is the 
profit from the business; now this difference placed 
on the debit side balances the account ; then 
turning to the stock account, enter this difference 
on the credit side, as it has become the property of 
the firm, and is again given by them to the 
business. 

We have now to balance the stock account ; on 
the debit side are entered all the monies given by 
the business to the proprietors, and with which 
they are therefore debited, and upon the credit 
side, the amount of capital given by them to the 
business, also the balance of the profit and loss 
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account as explained above, the difference between 
the sides is the nett property employed in trade, 
which place on the debit side, and the account 
balances. 

The balance account, which is the last to be 
closed, contains on the debit side a list of all debts 
due to the firm, the amount of property in hand 
of every description, and the cash ; the whole of 
this information is brought up from the personal 
and real accoimts ; upon the credit side are placed 
all the liabilities of the firm by bills payable and 
otherwise, which, together with the amount of 
the nett property employed in trade, shown on the 
debit side of the stock accoimt, will exactly balance, 
if the books have been properly kept, and so close 
the ledger ; if this is not the result there must be 
an error somewhere, and here we see the advan- 
tage of the system of double entry, that it affords 
a certain security in itself against negligence and 
mistakes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE WAREHOUSE. 



Though the foregoing chapter would apply equally 
to the warehouse assistant ; more especially in 
all that relates to demeanour and discipline ; yet, 
as there are special objects of attention in each 
department of business, we shall here, for the sake 
of arrangement, separately consider the position 
of those who axe in the latter capax^ity. 

The duties of the warehouse require, in the first 
instance, an acquaintance with the nature and 
value of the stock ; that is, of the goods bought 
and sold. 

To obtain this, carefully observe the articles as 
they come in, their qualities, cost prices, and 
where purchased, taking notes, if necessary, at 
the commencement to assist the memory ; also. 
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if possible, procure trade price Ksts of all manu- 
factures in any way connected with the busi- 
ness ; study to learn the specialites of different 
makers, and the best markets, for nothing is so 
important as to know how to sell, excepting where 
to buy. 

Another very necessary regulation is to keep 
the stock in an accessible position, as well as 
in a saleable condition ; the former advantage 
depends mostly upon good arrangement in the 
wareroom, and the latter, upon proper care, 
method, and attention in putting articles away 
that have been shown to customers : indeed, this 
latter practice is quite indispensable, and cannot, 
therefore, be too strongly insisted upon. 

To be a good salesman is a most important 
and valuable qualification ; but it should be borne 
in mind, that he is not necessarily the best who 
effects the most sales upon a single occasion ; but 
rather the one who does the largest and safest 
business upon an average, who increases a con- 
nection, and places it upon the best terms with 
his establishment. 
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To succeed in this respect it is absolutely indis- 
pensable to know the markets^ so that goods may 
be purchased on favourable terms, without which, 
they cannot be sold at a profit, unless by charging 
the customers such prices as will prevent them 
coming a second time : moreover, the qualities of 
the goods should be well understood, in order that 
the stock may be well selected, and the wants 
of the buyer correctly supplied, and also that he 
may be led to repose confidence in the taste and 
judgment of the seller, whose reputation and ad- 
vancement will be consequently promoted ; farther, 
a very great advantage, which may be gained by 
attention and cultivation, if not received from 
nature, is that pleasantness of manner that fre- 
quently causes one man to be preferred before 
another in business transactions. 

Respecting the best mode of dealing with cus- 
tomerts, we very much dislike the practice of in- 
ducing them to purchase what they are not in- 
clined to take, by boring or persuading ; for 
though a temporary triumph and additional profit 
may sometimes be secured in this way, these are 
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more than counterbalanced by the feelmg engen- 
dered, as, upon reflection, the buyer is certain to 
be annoyed and dissatisfied with his bargain, and 
as surely displeased with the person who has 
forced it upon him : therefore, in some cases, for- 
bear to push sales beyond a certain point, for the 
Bake, at all events, of larger gain hereafter. 

If it be unpleasant to deal with a person of dis- 
agreeable and surly manners, who will not take 
the trouble to thank you for your custom ; bear 
in mind, that it is generally still more so, to patro- 
nize another who is fawningly polite, and whose 
object is therefore, in the majority of instances, 
transparent, and consequently repulsive. 

The proper demeanour of the salesman to his 
customer, is that of respectful civility ; a frank, 
open, honest way of doing business ; tempered by 
^n evident desire to please, less on account of the 
immediate sale, than to secure the good opinion 
of the buyer, whose wishes should be promptly 
responded to, and all quite without servility. 

It would be a very diflBcult matter to give any 
reliable rules with regard to the opening of new 
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accounts and credit ; for while some credulous 
tradesmen seem to be ready to trust any person, 
and so are very likely to be ruined by bad debts, 
others appear to make a practice of mistrusting 
every one, and must consequently lose many 
good introductions to business. Now as some men 
are honest and others knavish, there can be no 
doubt that both these plans are erroneous, and 
that neither of them will conduct to commercial 
success ; though the one may be less disastrous 
than the other, they are equally the faults of the 
inexperienced : the information that would be 
valuable^ is that which would enable us to arrive 
at a proper and sound conclusion in individual 
<^ases. 

Certainly nothing can be more likely to deceive 
than the appearance and representations of persons 
whose only object it is to rob tradesmen of their 
property, without putting themselves actually 
within the reach of the criminal law ; and it is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary, for self security, 
that the trader should be always on guard and 
take jHToper precautions ; but this, like most 
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theoretical knowledge, only becomes serviceable 
when its application is understood ; very many 
recommendations have been given upon this point. 
One great capitalist in the very front rank of 
the mercantile world, has ascribed his eminence to 
a careful avoidance of unsuccessftil men, whom he 
would never trust upon any account whatever, no 
matter how good their intentions. Another gentle- 
man who has recently given the public the benefit 
of his views in a volume upon the same subject, 
has written that it is quite imsafe to trust lawyers 
and foreigners — more especially foreigners, whom 
he considers altogether unworthy of commercial 
confidence. He has not mentioned the natives 
of any country in particular, but foreigners gene- 
rally, as if integrity existed only among our- 
selves — ^a much more flattering than reasonable 
opinion. 

The majority of experienced business men have 
a marvellous perception, amounting almost to 
instinct in this matter, and judge of a man less 
by his references than by his entourage, manners, 
antecedents, statements, and his projects, and yet 
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they are not unfrequently mistaken ; however, it 
is not to them that we presume to offer advice, 
but rather to those who have not the advantage 
of their judgment and experience. 

In the first place ascertain, as far as possible, 
the antecedents of the party soliciting credit, that 
it may be seen how far he has maintained a trust- 
worthy character ; but in very many cases this 
will be impracticable, therefore listen to his state- 
ments and consider if they are candid and feasible ; 
if possible, learn what are his projects and pro- 
spects^ in order to see that the former are reason- 
able and the latter likely to be realized ; but where 
nothing of this can be done, watch his demeanour, 
for, however excellent the imitation, there is 
always a considerable difference in this respect 
between an honest man and a swindler. There 
is, of course, another, and probably very nu- 
merous class, who are neither exactly the one 
nor the other, but who will pay if they can, and 
these must be estimated by the probable result of 
their pursuits, and their ability to conduct them 
to a satisfactory termination. 



1 
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Watch their statements, and compare them 
with facts, and be carefiil if they are at variance. 

Mistrust all mystery, or unnecessary show of 
civility and friendly advances, that are not war- 
ranted by the acquaintance or the business ; but, 
upon the other hand, a domineering abruptness is 
often assumed to throw the tradesman off his 
guard. 

Of course references are expected from strangers 
before parting with goods, but it is sometimes 
necessary to see that the references do not also 
require a reference ; for nothing of that kind is of 
any value unless to a responsible or respectable 
person, as one swindler frequently refers to an- 
other. Notice how far the ofl&ce or location of 
the parties has the appearance of solvency ; and if 
they are utter strangers, ascertain, if possible, 
Jiow long they have been there. 

Be very careful to whom goods are delivered by 
messengers and others, as liability on this account 
is jfrequently disputed. Get signatures for the 
receipt of them. 

There can be very Uttle doubt that the majority 
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of the bad debts made by tradesmen, are occasioned 
by trusting parties with property of whom nothing 
is known, and the want of caution shown in this 
respect is wonderful, considering the number of 
instances that are daily occurring of the way in 
which such confidence is abused. The persons 
who do not pay, are generally those who never 
intended to pay, and there is much less loss sus- 
tained by opening accounts, with smaJl dealers for 
the legitimate purposes of trade, in however small 
a way they may be, than by parting with goods to 
adventurers, whom a little enquiry and foresight, 
would have shown never to have been worthy of 
credit at all. 

The very greatest care ought to be taken in 
dealing with limited liability companies, for not- 
withstanding the stringent provisions of the Joint 
Stock Companies' Act of 1856, and subsequent 
enactments, experience is every day proving, that 
in these concerns it is extremely difl&cult to bring 
the liability home to any one; therefore, it may not 
be out of place if we venture here a few remarks 
upon this kind of security, without, however, in 
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« 

any way pretending to a legal knowledge of the 
matter^ except in as far as it has come within 
our own observation ; nor do we intend to question 
the fact^ that the greater number of such com- 
panies are of a substantial character^ and being 
under the direction of responsible and respectable 
men^ may afford a sufficient guarantee to those who 
do business with them ; but in such transactions^ 
there can be fio harm in enquiring how far the 
law is on the side of the creditor. 

Before a company of this description can legally 
exist, seven persons at least must have signed a 
paper, called a memorandum of association, and 
have agreed therein to take shares in the un- 
dertaking ; this document has then to be' regis- 
tered and filed in the office of the Begistrar, 
where it is open to public inspection on payment 
of a trifling fee. The liability of the subscribers 
of this document is limited to the amoimt of the 
shares they have agreed to take. If, for instance, 
two shares, each of £100, then to £200 ; but if 
they have already paid £50 each in respect of such 
shares, then to £160 ; for the Act says, '^ That 
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no contribution shall be required from any share- 
holder exceeding the amount^ if any^ unpaid on 
the shares held by him.'' 

In the case of an account being proposed by 
a young company, or where there is reason to 
doubt, it is only prudent, in the first instance, 
before commencing business, to refer to the 
memorandum of association at the office of the 
B^istrar, to ascertain whether such a company has 
really been registered ; for it has happened, from 
want of this precaution, that persons have trusted 
reputed companies which, upon investigation, were 
found to have had no existence at all. Further, 
it is equally necessary to know that these seven 
subscribers are in a position to meet the lia- 
bility they have incurred by their act. If it 
be a company of any standing, their condition 
may be learned, to some extent, by referring 
to the annual summary of capital and shares, 
which the law obliges them to deposit yearly at 
the same office, in order that their creditors may 
know whom they are trusting, and to what extent 
each of them is Uable. It is also necessary to 
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« 

see that there are at least some among them able 
to pay, or, of course, there would be no security 
after all ; so that, where good men are on the 
Direction, their liability can be ascertained in this 
way. 

Before doing work for a Joint Stock Com- 
pany, or supplying them with goods, it is necessary 
to get an order from their secretary, or some other 
of their legally recognised ofl&cers, or they may 
dispute their liability. It is even required that 
goods should be delivered at their office, or to 
one of their agents, and that this can be proved 
if any question arise on the subject. A case 
turning upon this point was recently tried at 
the Court of Queen's Bench, and although there 
was no doubt that the goods had been used 
for the purposes of the company, they success- 
fully contested their liability, on the ground 
that they had not ordered them, that they were 
delivered in another room of the house in 
which they had their offices, and not in that 
which they occupied. The tradesman was un- 
able to show that the person who ordered them 
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had authority to do so, or in fact that he was the 
company's servant at all. 

Where it is possible to get the personal guaran- 
tee of a director, or any responsible shareholder, 
as collateral security for the payment, take it by 
all means. 

It jfrequently happens that considerable expense 
is incurred by the promoters of joint stock com- 
panies, before actual registration for ofl&ce furni- 
ture, advertising, stationery, &c. Now, though the 
company should afterwards be properly formed, 
and continue the account, they may repudiate 
their liability for all that has been supplied 
before the date of their registration, in which 
case only the parties who ordered the goods, or 
the promoters, are liable; it has occurred that 
tradesmen have supplied property, and done 
work, for a limited company that was subse- 
quently registered, in which case not one penny 
of the amount was recovered jfrom the company, 
and the promoters were not worth suing. 

It would be beyond our province to go further 
into the matter with regard to the attachment of 

6 
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capital^ the winding-up of joint stock companies^ 
and the means that are open to creditors for the 
recovery of their claims ; but we have said 
enough to show, what we stated at the outset, 
that very great care is required in dealing with 
them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE WORKSHOP. 



Differing materially in usages and manners from 
the warehouse and the office, the workshop has 
nevertheless its customs and regulations, equally 
necessary to be observed and complied with. 

We have spoken in a preceding chapter of the 
comparative eligibility of different trades, and we 
shall now endeavour to offi3r some additional sug- 
gestions to apprentices and young mechanics, 
which may assist them in attaining an improved 
position, and that may point out the best means of 
acquiring proficiency in their craft. 

It is frequently the case that an apprentice on 
first entering the workshop, and perhaps for some 
little time afterwards, is expected to wait upon the 
men, and undertake trivial duties which are only 
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relatively a part of his business, such as going on 
errands, and doing many small services that may 
savour of drudgery. Now we should recommend 
him not to be too particular in such matters, nor 
to feel his dignity hurt by them. No one is 
usually so proficient, as he who has begun at the 
beginning, skipped nothing, and learned the very 
A B C of his art. The comparative unpleasantness 
of the first year or two must be accepted as 
inevitable, it is an ordeal which most have to pass, 
and it will not be without its value if it supplies a 
further reason for increased exertions to obtain 
the easier position of the good workman. The 
most likely way to avoid the disagreeable duties of 
a junior apprentice, is to make yourself so skilful, 
and your time, consequently, so valuable to the 
master, that he will no longer find it his interest 
to keep you in an inferior position ; depend upon 
it, that this is a certain way to ensure promotion. 
There need be no hesitation in saying, that if the 
apprentice do not push forward and try to master 
his trade, he is pretty sure to lead a very miserable 
life during the term of his apprenticeship, and to 
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have very poor prospects at its termination ; but 
if, on the contrary, an eflTort is made to learn the 
business quickly, and most mechanical trades may 
be acquired with attention in three years, some in 
less, the remainder of the time of servitude will 
pass agreeably enough, unless one be very un- 
favourably placed. Competency in any situation 
is a fair and legitimate title to proper inde- 
pendence. 

With regard to the best means of learning a 
trade, the first important thing is to gain the 
mastery over all the tools, so as to handle them 
eflFectually ; this is a most important advantage, 
which it is to be feared some workmen never 
obtain, and therefore remain indifferent hands to 
the end of the chapter. This expertness in the 
use of the tools was alluded to by the great 
Franklin, when he spoke of the pleasure it always 
gave him to see good workmen handle them. 
Wonderful it is how perfectly they are made to 
answer the purpose, what little expenditure of im- 
necessary labour, every movement producing a cer- 
tain result, just what was required and no more. 
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neatly and unerringly, and wanting no amend- 
ment. The truth of this may be exemplified in 
so simple a matter as the planing or sawing of a 
good joiner. There is a marvellous dexterity of 
thumb and fingers observable in workmen, which 
is seldom possessed by other hands, arising, we 
believe, from the habit of using the tools ; this 
peculiarity the skilled artizan rarely appears to 
lose, and it no doubt serv^es him in many ways 
besides those of his business. 

Beware of trying to do things quickly at first, 
many become slovenly workmen from this cause, 
the safest way is to learn to do them well, slowly 
if necessary, and painstakingly, and then quickness 
will come with practice. 

Whoever has the reputation of being the best 
workman in the shop, watch him, and imitate his 
method if possible. Having gained the command 
of the tools, endeavour also to become acquainted 
with those general principles which seem to belong 
to all mechanical trades, more or less. As an 
illustration, speaking once to a most ingenious tin- 
plate worker, who had originally been taught to 
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make pots and kettles only^ but was then engaged 
in putting together some very delicate and elegant 
articles for a lady's dressing case, manufactured 
from the same material, it was asked him how he 
managed to produce such things from|^block tin, 
when some of his fellow workmen could scarcely 
make from it a lid to fit a pan. "Why, you 
see," he replied, " there is a certain neat way of 
measuring, bending, cutting, and soldering tin, 
that I have got by careful practice, so that 
it is easy to me to make anything that can be 
made from it, anything that you'd think it possible 
to make from tin, and perhaps many things that 
you wouldn't." Here is an instance, having ac- 
quired a knowledge of the general principles of his 
craft, he could apply them ad infinitum. 

It is from a want of this kind of dexterity 
that many mechanics, so called, are unable to do 
more than a part of their business, they can make 
what they have been in the habit of making, and 
nothing else, and they are just as good workmen 
las he is a good penman, who can write only the 
letters of his own name. 
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Endeavour, as much as possible, to keep your 
head in advance of your hands, at the work- 
table or the bench ; that is to say, if the employ- 
ment be of such a nature as to depend upon 
combinations, the bringing together of more parts 
than one^ accurately and pimctually, make it a 
habit to calculate the eflFect of what is passing ; 
pray remember, that to attain proficiency, this 
foresight is very indispensable. 

Although we have recommended the learner to 
do things slowly until perfect, it looks very bad, 
to say the least of it, to see anyone standing ab- 
solutely idle when work is to be done ; lolling or 
dawdling is very much to be avoided. Where 
the labour is that of the hands, it cannot be got 
through under a certain time ; therefore, when 
these are unemployed, time is lost, which is 
capital — ^perhaps more especially in the workshop 
than in either the warehouse or the office ; in 
the latter the chief may be actively engaged in 
calculations or planning while at the desk, this 
is particularly the case with managing men and 
foremen, even shopmen behind retail counters 
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who are paid to stand there and serve customers, 
can only do so when there are customers to serve, 
and in the intervals they are discharging a not 
less onerous duty in waiting for them ; but in 
the workshop, actual labour is what is every 
moment required ; except indeed with overlookers 
or others who have to superintend and arrange 
•the work to be done ; their employment may be 
partly of a mental description, but this is not so 
to the same extent with the subordinates. 

Try to do ever3^hing as well as possible, and 
when you feel that you have succeeded — ^but no 
mistake must be made upon that point — let it be 
known, in order that you may have fair credit 
for your exertions ; that is, if you can do so with- 
out injuring anyone else, or appearing conceited. 

Remember that very much of your comfort, if 
jiot acquaintance with your business, will depend 
upon the feeling with which you have inspired, 
not only the master, but also the foreman and the 
journeymen. 

With regard to the men, taken as a body, their 
merits are often quite as conspicuous as those of 
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a higher and more polished class. We have the 
greatest possible respect for mechanics, and 
without cajoling allusions to tjie dignity of labour,, 
we can truly say that we have frequently found 
them comparatively free from the faults of more 
elevated positions ; no doubt they have some 
defects, which may be partly peculiar to their own, 
such as a notion that time and their employer 
are the two leading enemies. Time should be the 
enemy of no man, and, seriously, it is much to be 
regretted that employers and employed do not 
more generally consider their interests identical, 
but whatever be the prevailing feeling in the 
workshop respecting the master, the duty of 
the apprentice, is clearly not to join in any 
expressions that are likely to injure his cha- 
racter or credit. If anything be said against 
him, and you cannot rebut it, remain silent. 
Be very careful not to repcjat what is said, as 
much of it will have no meaning, and nothing 
is so likely to make many enemies and few friends 
as talebearing ; of course, if anything criminal, 
or calculated to defraud, were to come to your 
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knowledge you would be bound to make it known 
immediately. 

Bad language is sometimes used in workshops. 
This is a sad habit^ easily acquired and difficult to 
break. Be very watchful, and if it passes, take no 
part in it ; here again silence will serve best. 
Endeavour to be deaf to all such impropriety, and 
you will be more liked and respected by even 
those who promote it. 

Be obliging and civil to the men, do not call 
them by nick-names, but use their proper ones, and 
they in return will treat you with increased regard. 

Try to get a good character in the workshop ; 
it is something to start with, and may assist you 
much hereafter. You never know when and 
where you may meet your present associates 
again, and depend upon it that your reputation 
as an apprentice will not be forgotten. 

Be very careful how you buy anything from 
persons engaged in the business : have no bar- 
tering, or money transactions with them at all. 
Many innocent young persons have been seriously 
implicated in the wrong doing of others by ne^ect 
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of this precaution. Do not borrow money from 
them, nor from anyone if you can avoid it, as it is 
the beginning of difl&culty, however small your 
allowance, eke it out if possible and shim debt ; 
besides which, if you have a stated sum, whether 
as salary or pocket money, borrowing will not 
increase it, for it must be repaid, and though you 
should borrow regularly as some do, you cannot in 
this way add one farthing to your resources. 

It is wise, if only from interested motives, to 
be on good terms with the foreman ; he wiU 
have many opportunities to serve or annoy you ; 
but upon the other hand, do not seek to curry 
favour in this direction by unfair means, for that 
would be most contemptible. Never be eager to 
accept advancement at another's expense. Do not 
be the first to point out mistakes and errors ; 
more especially, if they reflect upon one person in 
particular. Make up your mind in a manly 
generous way, to rise upon your own merits, and 
not on other people's faults. 

Do not be too independent, nor stand too much 
upon your dignity ; you cannot expect to be 
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placed at once on the same footing in the work- 
shop as the journeymen. 

The employer himself will be sure to think well 
of you, if he finds you coming pimctually to work 
and keeping steadily at it, and if you show intel- 
ligence, he will, you may rely upon it, for his own 
interest, put you forward in the business. 

Be very careful never to take the slightest 
material, or anything used in the trade, from the 
premises without permission, nor do any work 
for yourself in business hours. 

It frequently happens that apprentices on the 
expiration of their term, have forgotten all they 
learned at school,- and are less informed than 
they were previously ; to avoid this, try to 
improve as much as possible in leisure time. 
Bead, and as the acquiring of most mechanical 
occupations does not make any very great demand 
upon the brain, keep it exercised in some other 
way, such as by the study of a language, 
arithmetic, English grammar, or any profitable 
pursuit ; the chance of ultimately getting on in 
the world will be decreased if you neglect to 
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advance your education. Very much of after 
success in life will rest upon the manner in 
which the term of apprenticeship has been spent ; 
then is the time to remedy defects of education, 
when the mind is not engrossed by the struggle for 
daily bread, such a chance to prepare for a better 
position will probably not present itself again. 

The premiums paid on apprenticing youths de- 
pend principaUy on the social position of the 
parties, and the custom of the trade ; some mas- 
ters, who are not in want of money, on taking 
out-door apprentices, as they are called, accept 
their gratuitous services for a stipulated time at 
the commencement, the friends of the lad sup- 
porting him in the meanwhile, in lieu of a cash 
premium : in such cases, the indenture stamp is 
only 2s. 6d., but this is 20s. if the premium be 
under £30, and if over that sum, and under 
£50, then 40s., and so on according to the amount 
of the premium. 

It is usual for the parents of the boy to pay 
the fees of apprenticeship. 

A master engages, on being admitted to the 
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freedom of the city, not to take an apprentice for 
a less term than seven years, and also to enrol 
his indentures before the Chamberlain within 
twelve months^ under penalty of a fine ; the fees 
in the case of enrolment are paid by the master, 
and if he fail to have his city apprentice enrolled 
before the expiration of that time, the latter may 
quit his service by instituting a peculiar process 
in the Lord Mayor's Court. 

On taking up the freedom of a city company 
by apprenticeship, the claimant must appear be- 
fore the Chamberlain, and if it be shown that 
the indenture has been duly complied with, he 
is then sworn, and made free of the city, in the 
particular company in which he has been bound ; 
the fees are about £3 10s. 

The Chamberlain and his assistants form a sort 
of court of adjudication between masters and 
apprentices, to which both parties are at liberty 
to appeal. 

The committals to Bridewell of refractory ap- 
prentices are now happily very rare, but when 
they do occur, a separate place is set ^^^;x\» ^^^st 
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them, that they may not be contaminated by 
mixing with the criminal inmates. 

The advantages of belonging to a city company 
are not so great now as they were formerly; 
indeed at one time, as is well known, the city 
freedom was quite indispensable to the retail 
trader. 

The Reform Bill also made a great inroad upon 
the privileges of the Livery, as it threw open to 
the ten-pound householders, the power before 
vested in the former, viz., the right of voting 
for members of parliament ; a vote in this case 
is now only given to those of the livery who 
reside within a radius of seven miles of the 
metropolis ; before the passing of this Act, the 
freemen of the city who were liverymen of some 
of the companies, were the sole electors of the re- 
presentatives in Parliament of the City of London. 

Yet, notwithstanding these curtailments of an- 
cient prerogatives, there are still some benefits 
to be derived from association with many of the 
city companies, more especially to the retail 
tradesman. Not a few of them are wealthy and 
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influential corporations^ whose charities and pen- 
sions to decayed members are numerous and 
liberal ; and as these advantages may be worth 
consideration when apprenticing a youth^ and 
upon other occasions^ we have given a short notice 
of the twelve leading companies, in the hope that 
it may be serviceable to some of our readers, 
and perhaps interesting toothers. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE COMPANIES OF THE CITY OF LONDON — ^INFORMATION WITH 
REGARD TO FREEDOMS AND THE LIYBRT. 

There are upwards of eighty-two companies, but 
several of them have already fallen to decay, 
and some others are in a very declining state. 
The leading twelve, according to date of incor- 
poration, and the precedency given to them in 
the City, which mostly corresponds with their 
importance, are :— 

1st The Mercers. 

2nd „ Orocers. 

3rd „ Drapers. 

4th „ Fishmongers. 

5th „ Goldsmiths. 

6th „ Skinners. 
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7th 


The Merchant Tailors. 


8th 


„ Haherdashera. 


9th 


„ SaUers. 


10th 


„ Ironmongers. 


11th 


„ Vintners. 


12th 


„ Glothworhers. 



The Mercers^ Company was originally incorpo- 
rated by charter of Eichard II., which says : — 
'^ That inasmuch as many men of the mystery of 

the Mercery of the City of London were fre- 
quently reduced to poverty by fortune of the seas 
and other casualties, so that they have nothing 
wherewith to live on, except alms, the men of the 
mystery were desirous of making some provision 
for their poorer brethren, and also for the cele- 
bration of Divine worship ; and that for these 
considerations, and also in consideration of the 
sum of one hundred marks, they may henceforth 
form a community among themselves, and annu- 
ally elect four wardens to govern the mystery." 

Among the bye laws of this Company it is 
stated " That no member shall be elected of the 
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Court of Assistants, or otherwise chosen to any 
office, who has at any time compromised with his 
creditors, or become a bankrupt, unless he shall 
have subsequently paid them full 20s. in the 
pound." 

Eichard II. granted to this Company the pri- 
vilege of holding land in the City of the value of 
£20, and this, with other provisions, were con- 
firmed to them by subsequent charters of Henry 
VI. and Charles II. 

The freedom of the Mercers' Company cannot 
be purchased, it can only be obtained by ser- 
vitude or patrimony — that is, by having been 
apprenticed to a freeman, or bom the son of one. 

The Livery are elected by the Warden and Court 
of Assistants. 

The Orocer^ Company was incorporated by 
charter of Henry VI., and was also established 
to provide for the necessities of the poorer mem- 
bers of the body, and to protect the interests of 
the trade. 

The freedom of this Company is not obtainable 
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The fees on claiming the freedom by appren- 
ticeship are about 32s. 

The fine on obtaining the livery is about £25. 

The Drapers' Company. — The proper style of 
this company is — The Master, Wardens, Brethren 
and Sisters, of the Guild or Fraternity of the 
Blessed Mary the Virgin, of the Mystery of Dra- 
pers of the City of London. 

Although this Company existed by custom in 
the reign of Edward I., no charter appears to 
have been granted to them until that of Edward 
in., which^sets forth, '^ That inasmuch as drapery 
is sold everywhere, even by dyers, fiillers, and 
weavers, who, leaving their own craft, take to 
making cloth, by which great deceptions and 
divers evils arise ; it is declared that no person 
shall use or traffic in the mystery of drapery 
unless he has been apprenticed thereto." 

The Company was therefore established to pro- 
tect the interests of drapery ; but they have now 
come to have no connection with it beyond that 
which may be the result of drapery, as all trades 
are equally admitted. 
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The freedom of this Company may be purchased, 
but the sale is at the option of the Court, and 
depends entirely upon their will and discretion. 
When obtained, the cost is about 100 guineas. 

The livery is granted to freemen by order of 
the Court, and is mostly conferred according to 
seniority ; but it is a stipulation that liverymen 
shall be worth, with all their debts paid, £1000, 
and have bonxe a satisfactory character. 

It is provided, that members having been bank- 
rupts, and who have failed to pay 20s. in the pound, 
shall not be eligible for the office of Assistants. 

Females are admitted to the freedom of the 
Company, 42 of them have been received since 
1801 ; though probably this was done to qualify 
them for some of the charities in the gift of the 
Company. 

Very handsome provision is made for members 
of the Court whose circumstances may have fallen 
into decay; for instance, one gentleman, in 1834, 
was in receipt of a pension of <£200. 

The cost of admission to the livery is about 
£25. 
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The Fishmongers Company is among the most 
ancient and wealthy of the City Companies, though 
iheir earliest charter is that of Edward VI., 
wherein they are recognised as a corporation, 
and empowered to make laws for the mystery, 
with many other privileges ; which were sub- 
sequently confirmed by other charters. 

The freedom of this Company may be purchased, 
though the sale is quite at the discretion of the 
Court, by whom all candidates are balloted for. 
The strictest enquiry is made with regard to cha- 
racter ; and the cost of the freedom when it is 
granted is about 100 guineas. 

One hundred freewomen of the Company par- 
ticipate in its bounties at the present time. 

The fees on taking up the freedom by appren- 
ticeship or patrimony are only about 20s., and 
this advantage is not at all restricted to fish- 
mongers, but is granted to persons of any trade 
who have been bound at their hall. 

According to a bye law of the Company, it is 
provided that a freeman may be disfranchised if he 
take an apprentice for less than seven years, gives 
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him wages, permits him to participate in his own 
gains, or to serve a foreigner. 

The livery is granted by election of the 
Court ; the fine to be paid on admission is 
about £27, and vacancies occasion a very active 
competition. 

The enquiries that are made do not extend to 
religious opinions. 

The property of this Company is very extensive, 
and while the sum charged for entertainments and 
wine in one year, viz., nearly £2,500, shows a 
decided inclination to good living on the part 
of the members, numerous charities attest their 
regard for the poorer portion of the Guild, evi- 
dence of the existence of two qualities that are 
not always found together. 

The Ocldsmiiha' Company trace their origin to 
the earliest eras of British commerce, when the 
members of the different crafts in the City of 
London were formed into bodies for mutual benefit, 
and the protection and regulation of their re- 
spective trades. 

Long before the grant to them of any charter of 
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which they have now a trace, they had a govern- 
ing body and customs that were immemorial. 

A statute of Edward I. enacts " That no vessel 
of silver shall depart out of the hands of the 
makers until it be assayed by the Wardens of the 
Craft, and marked with the leopard's head, and 
that they should go from shop to shop, among the 
goldsmiths, to assay if their gold be of the touch 
before specified in the statute ; " however, the only 
original charters that have been found among the 
muniments of the Goldsmiths' Company are two 
of Charles II., though certainly others, of a date 
far antecedent, had been granted to them. 

It appears from the copy of an inspeximus of 
Charles II. that Edward III. had granted a charter 
which, among other things, specified, '^ That none 
that pretend to be of the same trade shall keep 
any shop, but in Cheap, that it may be seen, it is 
added, that their work is good and right, and that 
those of the same trade may elect honest and 
efficient men, best skilled in the said trade, to 
enquire of the matters aforesaid, and they, so 
chosen, may, upon due consideration, reform what 
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defects they find therein, and inflict due punish- 
ment upon the ofienders/' 

At another time the Goldsmiths made suit to 
the same monarch, showing ^'That, inasmuch as 
many men of their mystery, by reason of fire 
and the smoke of quicksilver, had lost their sight ; 
and that others, by their working in the same 
trade, had become infirm and crazed, and were, 
consequently, unable to subsist but by charitable 
relief, that some of the Company, commiserating 
their condition, were disposed to give certain tene- 
ments and rents in the city, of the yearly value 
of £20 for the maintenance of the said blind, weak, 
and infirm, and also to provide a chaplain to cele- 
brate mass." In reply to this petition, such licence 
as the men of the mystery prayed for, was granted 
by letters patent of Edward III. 

By a charter of Edward IV. it is allowed to the 
Wardens and Commonalty of the Mystery of the 
Goldsmiths that they should have, for the pre* 
vention and avoidance of frauds, the trial, 
inspective search, and regulation of all sorts of 
gold and silver, wrought, or to be wrought, or 
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exposed for sale, within the City of London or the 
suburbs thereof, and in all fairs, marts, or markets, 
cities, towns, and boroughs, and all other places 
throughout England ; further, they are to have 
full power to correct and prevent all defects found 
in the working of gold and silver, and to destroy 
deceitful wares. 

Henry VII. enacted that the Wardens of the 
Goldsmiths' Company should have power over all 
dealers in pearls and jewellery ; they are further 
authorized to commit offenders to jail, and to seize, 
break, and deface all spurious wares, to make 
search for the same in London, and within three 
miles, and that all goldsmiths and jewellers should 
bring their work of gold or silver to the Com- 
pany's Hall to be assayed, and stamped with the 
marks used for that purpose. So that the Gold- 
smiths' is among the few companies which still 
discharge one of the most important and ancient of 
their duties, in exercising control over their trade. 

The fine and fees for the freedom of this 
Company, to those who are eligible by patrimony 
or servitude, are about <£65. 
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The livery are elected from the freemen ; and 
this being a very influential and wealthy Company, 
the office is eagerly contested as vacancies occur. 
The fine and fees on taking up the livery are 
about £45. 

The freedom of the Company may be purchased ; 
but satisfactory proof of respectability of character 
is required from the candidate, and also an intro- 
duction by one of the members of the Company. 
The cost of purchase is about £120. 

The Skirmers' Company is one of the earliest of 
the City guilds. A charter was granted to them 
by Edward III., in the first year of his reign. 

Bichard II. sets forth the charter of Edward and 
recites, '^ That the Skinners have hitherto been 
accustomed to have a guild or fraternity to the 
honour of the Body of Christ, and to perform 
Divine Worship for the souls of the brethren and 
sisters of the guild or fraternity, which, in con- 
sideration of a fine of £60 to the king, is ratified 
and confirmed, and it is also permitted to the 
Skinners, that they may increase and augment the 
^aid guilds and of all others whom they will admit 
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to the same." It is further granted that, for their 
management, that they may annually elect a 
Master and four Wardens from among them- 
selves, that they, as well as the brethren and 
sisters, may have a livery or garment of one suit, 
a procession on Corpus Christi day, and an enter- 
tainment or feast in any convenient place ; and 
that amongst them they may treat, dispose, and 
ordain for the good government and regulation 
of the fraternity. They are fiirther authorized to 
purchase or acquire lands of the annual value of 
20 marks, either within or without the City. 

This Company holds other charters from Henry 
VI., Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and 
the last granted to them by Charles 11. 

Females may acquire the freedom of the 
Company, though none are at present members. 
In practice, the freedom is now only obtained 
by patrimony or servitude ; for although the 
Company have the power of bestowing it by gift 
or of selling it, they have long since abandoned 
that privilege, so that the freedom cannot now 
be purchased. 
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The fees payable on admission to the freedom 
are about 27s. 

By a bye law the number of apprentices to be 
taken by members of the trade is restricted to 
three for a past Warden, two for a Liveryman, 
and one for a common Freeman. 

Freemen are elected to the livery by the Court, 
but strict enquiries are made with regard to 
character, and if this be considered good, the 
election takes place without reference to religious 
opinions, business, or any collateral circumstance. 

The fine and fees for the livery are about £22. 

Merchxird Tailors. — The Company of Merchant 
Tailors is a corporation by prescription and charter 
granted in the 18th year of the reign of Henry 
VII., and possesses property, real and personal, to 
a large amount, bequeathed from time to time, 
principally by individuals who were formerly 
Wardens, Masters, or Members, of the court. 

A large sum is expended annually towards the 
support of the Merchant Tailors' School, which 
is not now, nor does it appear to have ever been 

\ce lis establishment, confined to the children of 
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freemen or liverymen of the Company, but is open 
to those of any one. 

The admissions to the Merchant Tailors' School 
are in the patronage of the Court, which is not 
very difl&cult to get. The number of scholars 
is about 300, and the usual charge £2 2s. per 
quarter. 

Freemen are not required to take up their 
livery, as they are in some companies, but are 
suitors for it. The livery is conferred by elec- 
tion of the Court, and the fees and fines amount to 
about £80. 

The freedom can be purchased, but candidates 
must be proposed by one member of the Court of 
Assist€Uits, and seconded by another, and if con- 
sidered eligible the election takes place, on pay- 
ment of about £117. 

Boys may be bound to any trade in this Com- 
pany ; but it is required that their clerk should 
prepare the indenture of apprenticeship. The 
greater number of the Company are now members 
of the Stock Exchange and Com Factors. 

Haherdashers' Company. — The first charter t^ 
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this Company was granted by Henry VI. ; it pro- 
vides that the brethren and sisters of the fraternity 
shall be yearly supplied with a livery of one suit 
or colour^ and hold a banquet of meat and drink 
on the feast of St. Katherine. 

Henry VII. united the two crafts of Hurrers and 
Hatter Merchants into one commonalty, by the 
name of Hurrers and Hatter Merchants, and in 
another charter he declares that from thenceforth 
the said crafts should be conjoined by the name 
of Merchant Haberdashers only. 

Subsequent charters have been granted to this 
Company by Henry VIII., Philip and Mary, and 
Elizabeth. 

The bye laws direct the binding of apprentices 
before the Master and Wardens ; and that they 
are to be turned over in the same manner. 

Farther, that the Master, Wardens, and Assist- 
ants shall and may choose, elect, and e.dmit 
into the livery and clothing of the fraternity such 
freemen as they think fit, to serve as liverymen, 
and that those who refuse to obey this call of 
the Court shall forfeit the sum of £30. 
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The freedom of this company may be gained by 
servitude, patrimony, or purchase. 

The cost of taking up the freedom by servitude 
or patrimony is very trifling, and by purchase it 
is about £50. 

The Livery are elected by the court. 

The SdUera' Company, — The charter of incorpo- 
ration was granted to this company by Elizabeth. 

A subsequent charter of James I. allows the 
election of officers to make laws for the good 
government and regulation of the art of Salters, 
as it is therein designated. 

The freedom of the company is obtained in the 
usual way, by servitude, patrimony or purchase. 

The freemen are called for election to the Livery 
every fourth year, and the fine to be paid on ad- 
mittance is £20. 

The Ironmongers' Company. — This is a highly 
respectable company, incorporated by charters, 
and of considerable wealth and influence. 

The Livery are elected. 

The freedom may be obtained by servitude, 
patrimony, or purchase. 
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The cost of the freedom by servitude is about 
£3 5s. ; the fine upon a freeman taking up the 
Livery is about £45 ; the cost of purchasing the 
freedom is £110 Is. 6d. 

The Virdners Company. — This also is an old 
established company of high standing. 

Freemen of the Vintners' Company are, by 
charter, exempt from the provisions of the 
licensing act. 

The freedom of this company, in addition to 
patrimony or servitude, may be obtained by 
purchase. 

The Livery are elected from the freemen. 

The freedom to those who are entitled to it, in 
either of the former ways, costs £4 2s. 6d. ; the 
Livery costs £40 19s. 

The Glothworhers Gorrfpany. — The last of the 
twelve leading companies was founded by charter 
of Henry VIII., which, among other privileges, 
enacts that the Wardens and Court of Assistants 
shall have the power to govern and direct in all 
that relates to the mystery, and that they may 
distribute annually a livery of one suit to the 
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brethren and sisters of the guild ; and, moreover, 
hold their banquet or festival of meat and drink 
on the Feast of the Assumption, and this was con- 
firmed by several subsequent charters. 

Females have been admitted to the freedom of 
the company. 

The freedom is acquired by service, patrimony, 
or purchase. 

The purchase money is about £100 ; but the 
admission of strangers is quite at the option of the 
court. 

There is a bye law which prevents any freeman 
of less than three years standing being elected to 
the Livery, 

To procure an appointment to the Livery, it is 
necessary to make a very active canvass of the 
members, and to have interest in the court. Some 
candidates have been frequently rejected, and, 
whether rightly or wrongly, their failure was 
attributed to party feeling ; certainly considerable 
influence ai^d repeated applications have been 
found requisite, in many instances, to ensure 
success. 
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The fine for the Livery is £20, to which is added 
£30 for being excused from serving the ofl&ce of 
steward, and which is always paid at the same 
time. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



COMMERCIAL HINTS. 



There are certain precautions observed in business, 
very well understood by business men, which not 
being always known to the inexperienced, may bear 
notice here. 

Great care should be taken in signing one's name 
to anything ; of course no prudent man will put 
his signature to a legal or binding document that 
he does not fully understand, except under the 
advice of a solicitor ; but even on ordinary oc- 
casions it is necessary to be very guarded ; for 
instance, in signing for the receipt of goods or 
money ; respecting the former, a person engaged 
in a large establishment signed a delivery note, as 
having received certain valuable property, without 
taking the precaution of examining the packet, 
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which was put aside until the time arrived to ship 
the goods, and it was then discovered that a 
portion of the contents were missing ; he was 
unable to say positively whether they had ever 
come to hand, but there was no contesting the 
signature, and consequently he was obliged to 
sustain the loss and make good the amount. 

In giving receipts for money, the receiver whose 
name is to the bill, should be the person to enter 
it in the receipt or cash book ; and it is a loose 
and dangerous system which compels him to hand 
over the sum to a cashier or any other party to be 
so entered, though this is frequently the rule, with 
regard to travellers more especially ; for in the 
event of any defalcation, it must be a question 
which of the two have acted dishonestly, the 
person who received the money or he whose duty 
it was to have made a note of it ; and then beyond 
this there is also the chance of omission by error, 
so that where such a regulation prevails, the 
receiver, in self-defence, should keep a private 
memorandum book, and, if possible, get the signa- 
ture of the party to whom he hands the amount. 
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or else take care to see that each payment is 
registered at the time in the proper way, for it is 
very difl&eult to explain the most simple transac- 
tion many months after it has occurred, and it 
should therefore be so stated at the time, that 
whenever referred to it may fully explain itself. 

Many business men are wisely very guarded in 
signing petitions or papers of any description 
unnecessarily, no one can be sure of the use that 
may be made of signatures obtained in this way ; 
there is no recalling or denying the act when once 
done, and it often facilitates the fraudulent and 
designing. The safest plan is never to sign any- 
thing that passes into the hands of other people, 
where it can be well avoided. 

Business men are usually very careful how they 
repeat conversations respecting business, or the 
remarks of one person to another, much mischief 
is often casually done in this way. One of the 
things which never return is the spoken word. 

Responsibility is a penalty attached to most 
elevated positions ; but some people appear willing 
to go out of their way to incur it, without any 
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of the counterbalancing advantages ; juniors es- 
pecially are liable to this, and we would counsel 
them not to give decided answers to any im- 
portant business questions without the express 
authority of their superiors, nor never to under- 
take, in ordinary cases, to decide important 
matters without referring to those who are above 
them ; by acting otherwise they are voluntarily 
taking up an unprofitable burthen, for, if the result 
should be satisfactory, they are still likely to be 
regarded as presumptuous and too forward, and if 
unpleasant consequences ensue, they are open to 
very serious reprimand ; of course exceptional 
instances may arise, where the wise and prompt 
decision of a subordinate may be very creditable, 
but they are too much the exceptions to be gene- 
rally recommended. 

It is quite necessary to acquire the habit of 
remembering names and faces in business ; this is 
singularly the result of practice ; persons whose 
occupation has been of a sedentary description, 
and who are not dealing daily with different 
people^ might find it diflBcult to recognize an indi- 
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vidual whom they had only seen once, more par- 
ticularly if they had many to meet ; now some 
persons are sensitive upon this point, and do not 
like to be asked their name a second time ; 
perhaps they think their presence or business 
sufficiently important to have made a lasting im- 
pression, therefore, if the name be forgotten, it 
is better to try to elicit it indirectly, and a little 
tact in such cases will mostly serve the purpose. 

Farther, with regard to names, never do 
business with any stranger or answer any 
questions or enquiries without knowing his 
name. We do not of course speak of trivial 
questions, but of those that relate to business. 
Where possible, do not take orders or messages 
without ascertaining this ; if you have never seen 
the party before, there can be no harm in saying 
respectfully ^^ May I take the liberty of asking 
your name ? " ^^ Whom have I the pleasure of 
addressing ?" or something of the kind. It might 
not be very pleasant if a law-suit were pending, 
for instance, to discover that you were unbosom- 
ing yourself to a party to the suit, or a friend <^€ 
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your opponent, nor, while standing behind your 
own counter, that you were giving information to 
a rival in the next street. 

Many persons, smarting under the annoyances 
and disappointments of business, are apt to inter- 
sperse their messages of remonstrance, &c., with 
remarks which are not intended to form part of 
them ; therefore be careful, if you are the messen- 
ger, how you deliver them too literally ; verbatim 
reports, remember, are not required in such cases. 
A very matter-of-fact and conscientious person, 
having been sent on an errand of this description, 
began in the proper form by presenting his master's 
compliments to the listener, and rendering faith- 
fully all that had been entrusted to him, concluded 
by candidly stating that the former had expressed 
his conviction that the latter was an ass ; a piece 
of information which subsequently created a great 
deal of ill feeling, and brought the unlucky 
messenger to trouble. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMMENCING BUSINESS— THE REQUIREMENTS. 

GrOiNG into business on one's own account is a most 
important step, perhaps second only in this respect 
to going into matrimony ; we allude of course to 
commercial men, with whom it is usually a decided 
movement resulting in advancement or retrogres- 
sion. Much depends upon a good commencement, 
which half determines the result. 

The details of individual cases are so varied, that 
we despair of being able to do more than oflfer such 
general remarks and suggestions as may be appli- 
cable to some of them ; and should we succeed, even 
to this extent, our expectations will be answered. 

In the first place, it ought to be considered if the 
means are adequate to the undertaking. No man 
is justified in incurring liabilities without a reason- 
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able prospect of liquidation ; certainly every start 
in business must be more or less of a speculation, 
but it should not be entirely so ; no one can fairly 
expect to pay for his mistakes from other people's 
pockets, and therefore, enterprises of this descrip- 
tion cannot be persisted in, when there is no longer 
a fair chance of success, without great dishonesty 
and iiyury to the creditors. 

Most ready money trades may be carried on 
with less capital than those that involve length- 
ened credits. 

A man requires more capital to work a business 
which he is not perfectly acquainted with, than 
one that he thoroughly understands, and persons of 
limited means generally act unwisely who engage 
in transactions of which they have had but little 
experience. 

In commencing retail trades especially it is 
necessary to learn the best markets to purchase 
goods, their value and qualities, as a connection 
cannot be raised by selling inferior articles, for 
consumers have this information, and are not 
likely to come twice to a shop where they have 
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been badly served. Civility, attention, and suffi- 
cient knowledge of men, as well as of the laws of 
debtor and creditor, to guard against fraud and 
bad debts, are equally indispensable. 

In manufacturing concerns, the profit usually 
depends upon the way in which the details are 
managed, and it is in these particularly that a 
novice is very much at the mercy of his assistants. 

Great care should be taken not to enter upon 
more expensive premises than the returns will 
justify, because rent is an item which can neither 
be avoided, deferred, nor reduced. 

Where the capital is small, it is unsafe for the 
trader to give a longer credit than he can himself 
command. 

All unnecessary expense of a personal character 
should be studiously avoided, for every penny 
taken out of the business in this way, returns 
nothing, and is so much gone ; thousands have to 
attribute their insolvency to a neglect of this pre- 
caution ; and besides, it is obviously dishonest to 
creditors, to expend more than the profits amount 
to, and very improvident to part with so mwLclL, 
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But the great source of bankruptcy is a want of 
financial ability ; no man is competent to the man- 
agement of any trade who is very deficient in this 
respect. Many commence business under the best 
auspices, but are ultimately ruined by overtrading, 
or else, perhaps, by unskilful movements they get 
their own capital and the property of their credi- 
tors locked up in such a manner, that they cannot 
realize in time to meet their engagements, and 
hence, though their aflfairs may be prosperous, 
they are obliged to stop ; a result owing, in the 
majority of such instances, to a want of financial 
ability. 

The established trader, and those of ample 
means, may afibrd to undertake profitable business 
though the time of payment be remote ; but 
the young tradesman of limited capital cannot, 
and we should strongly advise him to resist the 
temptation of accepting any transaction that does 
not ofier a fair prospect of a prompt settlement ; 
however good the opportunity, it is safer to regard 
it as beyond your resources, than involve your 
time and money in such a manner as may leave 
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you unable to extricate them ; and if this may be 
said of sound business, but in which the duration 
of credit is uncertain, how much more necessary is 
it to avoid speculative orders, in which there is 
only a slight probability of payment at all ? This 
advice would appear vei^ simple and unnecessary, if 
there were not so many instances daily before us of 
young tradesmen who, in their eagerness to catch 
at a connection, lay themselves open to design- 
ing persons, and are finally ruined by bad debts. 

There are some qualities that very much con- 
tribute to the worldly advancement of their pos- 
sessor, and that may be said to have a mercantile 
as well as a moral value ; of this description is 
^^Honesty ;" without it no man can reasonably hope 
to be permadaently successful in business, whether 
he be employer or employed, a merchant or a clerk, 
the servant of an individual, a company, or the 
state. Without integrity of character there can 
be no confidence, and without the means to in- 
spire confidence it is dij0&cult, if not impossible, to 
obtain, and still more so to keep, an elevated 
position ; no doubt there are instances of very 
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marked success achieved by people of a roguish, 
shuflSLing disposition, and by briUiant swindlers, 
but it is seldom, if ever, more than temporary, 
even when accompanied, as it sometimes is, 
by intelligence and ability of a high order. It 
has been said that no man can be pronounced 
truly fortunate until the end of him is known. 
Watch the career of any man deficient in this 
point, and see how it will terminate : it will lead 
to nothing, even though punishment should be 
escaped. The experience of every-day life attests 
the truth of the well-worn aphorism, that ^'ho- 
nesty is the best policy," not such strained and 
ultra honesty as that of the tradesman of whom 
the anecdote is related, that, writing to a customer, 
he announced the discovery of an error, and en- 
closed the amount, one halfpenny — but of fair 
dealing and good faith, a proper regard of pro- 
mises and engagements, and a reasonable respect 
for the property, the interests, and the reputation 
of others. 

Moral courage is another most necessary quaUty 
in business, though, perhaps, not so much so as 
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the one we have previously alluded to, yet it h^as 
often conquered fortune, and proved an important 
element of success in the lives of many men who 
have risen from subordinate positions to found 
some of those great establishments whose opera- 
tions embrace every quarter of the globe. With- 
out it we are often unable to act upon our best 
suggestions, to conduct our projects in the pre- 
sence of obstacles to completion, or to manfully 
meet the reverses attached to all human exertions. 
It begets steadiness and persistence of character, 
and in those moments of danger and temptation 
to which the best of us are liable, when we stand 
irresolute and see our highest aspirations tremble 
in the balance with evil inclinations, it is often 
the happy quality that inclines in our favour, and 
saves us from a path of pain and misfortune. 

Perhaps no possession is more required or more 
valuable in business than Self-possession ; and 
there is no doubt that the calm and collected 
mind, which neither surprise, annoyance, nor 
danger can disconcert, has an immense advantage 
through life, but it is difl&cult to say how fax tVi% 

IS. 
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is the result of natural strength of nerve, or ac- 
quired habits and physical training, at all events 
it will probably be admitted that the latter have 
something to do with it; practice, and general 
acquaintance with the world, may assist in over- 
coming extreme nervousness, but it would appear 
that Self-possession is to a great extent a consti- 
tutional gift, and certainly a most desirable one ; 
for a person who is easily flurried, is generally 
easily defeated, while those who can preserve 
sufficient command over themselves, to think, act,^ 
and speak coolly and steadily upon sudden emer- 
gencies and trying occasions, are always armed ; 
therefore any amount of care and attention be- 
stowed upon this point would be fully repaid by 
such an acquisition. 

An excellent and profitable knowledge it is, that 
teaches when to be reserved in speech and where 
to be voluble. There need be no hesitation in 
sajdng that thousands of men with less than 
average ability have attained to eminence by 
nothing more remarkable than a talent for Silence 
— ^precious beyond gold to its possessor is a tongue 
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that will not idly wag. Even eloquence has its 
disadvantages, and might often exchange its best 
speeches for the hesitation that would have saved 
the utterance of a single word, which, when once 
spoken, no amount of genius can recall. 

What is so difficult to manage as an untrained 
tongue ? dangerous alike to friends and foes, and 
so important is a proper command over this 
organ, that even stammering might be a safer 
defect in many cases, than a talking member 
too fluent for control. 

Silent tongues and wise heads are proverbially 
associated, and though these are by no means 
always found together, yet the exceptions to the 
popular rule are only to be discovered when the 
former begin to act, for it is the ring — the sound 
that tells the empty and cracked vessels ; there- 
fore, the quality which can make even fools 
appear shrewd should be sedulously studied by 
the sensible. 

Silence, skilfully managed, without any parts 
above the common, has, upon some occasions, 
alone procured a reputation for sagacity and 
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learning. We have all heard of that Lord Burleigh, 
whose shake of the head meant so much, and of 
the other gentleman who, dining with a celebrated 
litteratewr^ produced a profound impression by a 
judicious reserve which nothing could dispel, until, 
in a confidential whisper, he observed, ^^ I always 
takes my taters with their jackets on." 

People are mostly disposed to attach importance 
to unexpressed thoughts and opinions that appear 
to be withheld, passing their value. 

" There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit. 

I do know of these, 
That therefore only are reputed wise. 
For saying nothing, who, I am very sure. 
If they should speak would almost damn the ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools.*' 

Discretion of the tongue is a valuable accomplish- 
ment in business, and one that may be to some 
extent acquired. Without going so far as the 
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statesman who is reported to have said, ^'That 
speech was given as much to conceal our thoughts 
as to express them/' there can be no question about 
the necessity in commercial affairs of knowing 
when to open one's mouth and when to keep it 
closed ; and perhaps it might with truth be said 
that many, by the exercise of this peculiarity 
alone, have become wealthy, ennobled, and ho- 
noured while they lived, and may be — sainted 
when they — died. 

There are many moral endowments and attain- 
ments, besides the few we have touched upon, in- 
dispensable to the successful business man, — such 
as temperance, industry, perseverance, and the 
mental faculties entrusted to man by his Maker. 
We leave these and other matters with a passing 
allusion, but also an earnest desire to return again 
to the subject, and if, in the meantime, our hope 
should be realized that these pages may afford 
some assistance and information to the young or 
the old, in however small a degree, our little work 
will not altogether have failed of its purpose. 
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APPENDIX- 



GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS. 

It has been ascertained, by the census of 1851, 
that not less than 35,000 educated officials are 
required for the Civil Service of the country ; 
and, under the old system, the appointment of 
this great number of pubUc servants was left to 
heads of departments, and persons of influence 
more or less connected with the administration, 
without any test or examination being prescribed, 
to prove the fitness of candidates for the posi- 
tions they aspired to. Considering the enormous 
amount of patronage thus placed at the disposal 
of irrespoijfiible persons, it is not surprising that 
serious abuses were found to exist. Important 
situations were frequently held by those who were 
quite unqualified to discharge efficiently the duties 
they involved. Many who had failed in the open 
professions, were often enabled by individual in- 
terest to burthen the country, in whose service it 
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was their only object to remain, at the maximum 
of salary and the minimum of labour. The pen- 
sions alone allowed to officers, who, on account of 
ill-health, were obliged to retire, amounted to an 
almost incredible charge ; but an evil far greater 
than the pecuniary loss was the general incapacity 
thus introduced, the system was depressing in 
every respect, nor was any healthy stimulus sup- 
plied in the certainty of rising by rotation, and 
the absence of all competition. At length a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry was instituted, and in their 
report they recommended the introduction of a 
plan of examination, so that a properly selected 
body of young men might be procured for the 
public service. Accordingly, a certain number of 
gentlemen were appointed by an Order in Council, 
dated 21st May, 1855, to carry out the sugges- 
tions of the Committee, and the following regula- 
tions laid down for their guidance. 

1st. Before granting any certificate, to ascertain 
that the candidate is within the limits of age 
prescribed in the department to which he desires 
to be admitted. 
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2nd. To ascertain that the candidate is free 
from any physical defect, or disease, which would 
be likely to interfere with the proper discharge of 
his duties. 

3rd. To ascertain that the character of the can- 
didate is such as to qualify him for public em- 
plojnnent. 

4th. To ascertain that the candidate possesses 
the requisite knowledge and ability for the pro- 
per discharge of his official duties. 

From the foregoing rules it will be seen that 
the new organization of the Civil Service has not 
had the effect of abolishing the system of patro- 
nage. The nomination to public offices is still 
entrusted to heads of departments and others, as 
in former times, but the difference is, that persons 
nominated would now fail to obtain the appoint- 
ment, if they proved themselves unfit to hold it 
by breaking down in the prescribed examination. 
By the present arrangement, a nomination must 
be procured before any candidate can compete for 
an official position, and the difficulty of procur- 
ing a nomination is about the same as formerly 
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attended the securing of the situation. It has 
been erroneously supposed by some portion of the 
public, that Government situations are in the gift 
of Her Majesty's Civil Service Commissioners, 
whereas the distinguishing feature of the present 
system of nominating to the Civil Service, is merely 
that appointments are no longer bestowed by the 
exercise of unrestricted patronage, but are received 
subject to certain limitations and conditions. The 
Indian Service is the only avenue to honour and 
emolument which has been thrown open to the 
public without reserve. The son of the working 
man, and the scion of aristocracy, are here placed 
on the same level. The annual competition takes 
place in July, and any natural bom subject of 
Her Majesty may compete, provided he shall, on 
or before the 1 st of May of each year, have for- 
warded to the Civil Service Commissioners, at 
their office. Dean's Yard, London, the following 
documents : — 

A certificate of his birth, proving that his age 
on the 1st of May, in the year of his examination, 
will be above 18 years, and under 25 years. 
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A certificate, signed by a physician or surgeon, 
of his having no disease, constitutional affection, 
or bodily infirmity, unfitting him for the Civil 
Service of India. 

Satisfactory proof of good moral character. A 
statement of the particular branches of knowledge, 
selected from those hereafter enumerated, in which 
he desires to be examined. 

The comparative merits of the candidates are 
estimated by marks ; the greatest number obtain- 
able being shown in the following table, wherein 
are also enumerated all the branches of knowledge 
the examination embraces. 



I 



MARKS 

English Composition 500 

English Literature and History, including that 

of the Laws and Constitution 1000 

Language and Literature of Greece 750 

„ „ Rome 750 

France 875 

Germany 875 

Italy 375 

Mathematics — ^pure and mixed 1260 
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1CABE8 

Natural Science — Chemistry, Electricity, Mag- 
netism, Geology, Mineralogy (for adequate 

proficiency in any three of these subjects) ... 500 

Mental and Moral Philosophy and Logic 500 

Sanscrit Language and Literature 500 

Arabic „ „ 500 

Total 7375 



The marks obtained by each candidate in re- 
spect of each of the subjects in which he shall 
have been examined will be added up, and the 
names of those who shall have obtained a greater 
aggregate number of marks than any of the re- 
maining candidates, will be set forth in order of 
merit, and such candidates, if proved duly quali- 
fied, shall be selected for the Civil Service of 
India. They shall be permitted to choose, accor- 
ding to the order in which they stand, as long as 
a choice remains, the Presidency to which they 
shall be appointed. 

The candidate, if successful at the first exami- 
nation, is not allowed to proceed to India until 
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a second has been passed^ which takes place at 
the end of the year, and £100 is allowed to him, 
provided he is finally accepted. The subjects to 
which he must devote his attention during the 
last year of probation, are — " Sanscrit," '' a Ver- 
nacular Language current in the Presidency se- 
lected ;" *^ History and Geography of India ;" 
" General Priliciples of Jurisprudence ;" '^ Political 
Economy ;" and the '^ Elements of Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan Law." No candidate is permitted to 
depart to India until he has attained the age of 
25 years (formerly 24 years). Before proceeding, 
the Commissioners must also be satisfied that he is 
of sound bodily health and good moral character. 
Such are the conditions which any one may aspire 
to fulfil ; the inducements are great, as the lowest 
salary that any writer receives on his arrival in 
India, is £300 per annum, and a prospect of 
rapid promotion. The salaries rising not by tens, 
but by hundreds of pounds per annum, until they 
reach the ma;ximum. 

Returning now to Government Situations, for 
which a nomination is necessary, we shall en- 
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deavour to give a short explanatory notice of the 
degrees of proficiency required in the specified 
qualifications^ with such further hints as may 
appear serviceable to candidates. 

Some hand-books on this subject contain copies 
of papers that have been used at past examina- 
tions, with a view to prepare the student for the 
questions that are likely to be put to him. They 
may be of use, and are easily procured, but as 
the object of the Commissioners must be to destroy 
any clue of that kind, we should reconmiend the 
learner to be careful how he trusts too much to 
such assistance. 

The candidate having obtained his nomination, 
directly or indirectly, through some person of 
influence, must appear at the office of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, on the day appointed for 
his examination. The Arithmetic paper is fre- 
quently given on the first morning ; but for the 
sake of distinctness we shall describe the sub- 
jects of examination in their natural order of 
sequence. 
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HANDWKITING. 

Almost every department has considered good 
handwriting indispensable ; and in the Report of 
1858 it is stated that defective handwriting formed 
the grounds on which 44 persons were rejected ; 
but the Commissioners have found it absolutely 
impossible to enforce the rule ; ''that the writing 
should be clear, rapid, and neat in every case/' 
without detriment to the public service. They 
insist, however, upon distinctness in the formation 
of the letters of the alphabet. Lithographed spe- 
cimens of the approved style have been published 
in Appendix V. of the Fourth Report of the Com- 
missioners. The writing requires to be of that 
even stroke which allows legible copies to be taken 
by the machine. In the year 1856, half the 
number of rejections were attributed to defective 
handwriting. It will be seen, however, that 
failures more frequently occur through faults in 
spelling and arithmetic. The fitness of the candi- 
date in this respect is tested by his writing from 
dictation^ and by the degree of proficiency shown 
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in copying the orthographic exercise ; and as this 
qualification is of great practical value, no means 
should be neglected to ensure competency. 

SPELLING. 

The requirement of correct spelling is absolutely 
necessary, in order that the correspondence of 
the departments may not be discreditable, it is 
usually tested by dictation, and the corrections of 
a paper purposely inis-spelt. From a Report of 
the Commissioners, it appears, that out of 89 
candidates, not less than 60 were ineligible on 
account of bad spelling. From the Fourth Report 
we learn that 132 persons out of a total of 292 
were rejected from this cause ; and the Fifth 
Report mentions 101 rejections on the same 
account, out of a total of 310, On this point, 
therefore, the candidate should be carefully pre- 
pared. The orthographical exercises frequently 
consist of from twenty to thirty lines of mis-spelt 
English, which the candidates are expected to 
copy clearly, correcting mistakes of spelling and 
grammar, but not otherwise altering the ^<^?cAa. ^^ 



i 
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the arrangement of them ; this exercise is de- 
signed to appeal to the eye in the same way as 
the dictated one does to the ear, that is, by the 
employment of such words as are likely to occa- 
sion mistakes — and this plan, while it discovers 
the ineflicient, has the advantage of exhibiting 
easily and surely the properly informed candidate. 

DICTATION. 

A passage of average difl&culty is usually se- 
lected to test the candidate's proficiency on this 
subject ; it is first read through, in order that it 
may be imderstood, and afterwards read slowly 
that it may be written down, time is then given 
the candidate to correct the performance. For 
the subordinate offices this exercise consists of 
about a dozen lines of very simple English, and in 
case of letter carriers it is restricted to three or 
four lines : for clerkships and similar offices, an 
extract is used by the examiner from some English 
classic. Candidates are cautioned that care must 
be given to clear and legible handwriting, to cor- 
rect /Spellings and to proper punctuation. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Tide-waiters and Weighers, as well as candi- 
dates for temporary employment in some of the 
departments, are required to have a knowledge of 
elementary arithmetic, which is tested by ques- 
tions in addition, subtraction, &c. The higher 
examination papers, commencing with reduction 
and ending with decimal fractions, are given to 
Candidates for permanent clerkships ; in some in- 
stances, however, a portion only of the higher papers 
has been given. This has been the case in several 
branches of the Post OflS.ce, where reduction, pro- 
portion, and practice only have been demanded. 

With regard to decimal arithmetic, the know- 
ledge possessed by candidates has been usually 
very defective, even the simplest questions, pre- 
senting no difl&culty, except as to the position 
of the decimal point, are not often successfully 
attempted. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 
We have already given a brief outline of the 
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principles of book-keeping, and we may here repeat 
the opinion expressed by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, ^^That tests under this head are 
illusive, and that the principles of book-keeping 
may be much better learned by practice, in refer- 
ence to real business, than by working out artificial 
examples from books, or under the guidance of a 
teacher; however, it is quite indispensable that the 
candidate should be able to explain the meaning of 
the terms ' debit and credit/ " And answer such 
questions as. What is the balance of an account ? 
On which side of the cash book must the balance 
always fall ? On which side of a cash book should 
an amount paid away be entered ? &c. 

The candidate is presented with a printed paper 
recording some business transactions, which must 
be carried through the cash book into the ledger, 
and the following are the instructions that accom- 
pany the paper. '^ That no erasions will be per- 
mitted, but if an error is made, the pen must be 
drawn through it, and the entry recommenced. 
That everything must be written at once in the 
books provided for the purpose without re-copy- 
ing/' 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

The candidate is not usually required or 
expected to write an elaborate essay upon any 
difficult matter, but rather to make some appro- 
priate and intelligent observations in writing upon 
a subject generally understood, such as the 
International Exhibition, or the American War. 
In other cases, he is requested to write a letter, 
and embody in it his opinion upon a book, 
place, or matter of which he may happen to have 
some knowledge. The object is to test the candi- 
date's ability to write correct English, and not 
less than two pages should be written. Those 
who possess any talent for composition may feel 
secure on this point, when they learn that but few 
of the nominees have been found capable of 
writing an ordinary letter with facility. 

PKlfcCIS WRITING 

Is the art of giving an accurate and intelligent 
abridgment of documents or correspondenoft.^ \^ 
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demands several important intellectual qualities, 
and is therefore highly valued by the Commis- 
sioners. The making an abstract of letters, and 
stating briefly their contents, or a summary of 
Parliamentary details, as well as the indexing of 
official evidence, are the tests generally employed 
to test ability in precis writing. As it is but 
rarely that candidates show any great aptness in 
this accomplishment, the chance of success is 
much in favour of those who are masters of it. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

The examination papers on history may involve 
an explanation of the general result of some of 
the most important battles, the names of the com- 
manders engaged, the principal events of a certain 
historical era, with accurate dates, &c. In geo- 
graphy the candidate will be expected to indicate 
the position of principal towns, and trace the 
course of chief rivers, to explain the meaning of 
geographical terms, to make a list of the indepen- 
dent states of Europe, describe the position of 
important foreign seaports, and name the countries 
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with which they have commercial relations. Un- 
paid attaches are specially examined in the geo- 
graphy and statistics of the country to which they 
are about to proceed. In every case the papers on 
these subjects are framed to defeat the cramming 
process^ and at the same time to enable those 
who have some information to display it ; how- 
ever, candidates for ordinary clerkships are seldom 
rejected solely on account of deficiencies in history 
and geography. 

LANGUAGES. 

Examinations in languages, literature, and 
scientific subjects are rather for the purpose of 
ascertaiinng the relative industry, education, and 
general intelligence of the candidate, than as in- 
dispensable tests of necessary accomplishments. 
JFrench is regarded as a practical attainment fi)r 
the Foreign Office. Translations into French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, or Russian, may be 
prescribed in the examination of candidates for 
the Diplomatic and Consular Services. 

Common Law, Political Economy, Msg^scs^^ 
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Geology, Chemistry, and Natural Science are all 
subjel'whioh h^; been pre^ribed in competi- 
tive examination, and chosen voluntarily in other 
cases to display industry and intelligence. 

Candidates who have received a nomination are 
fully informed by the Commissioners of the time 
and place of their examination. With regard to 
the limit of age, the candidate, if bom in England 
or Wales after the 30th of June, 1837, must pro- 
duce a certificate from the Begistrar General of his 
birth. Such a certificate may be obtained at 
Somerset House, or from the Registrar of the 
District in which the birth took place. In other 
cases a statutory declaration is required, or an 
extract from a non-parochial register. Unsuccessful 
candidates are usually informed by letter of the 
result of their examinations, and the point upon 
which they failed. The Commissioners consider 
that the only serious evil to be apprehended from 
this course of proceeding is, that a mention of the 
cause of failure may lead to a process of cramming 
upon that special subject in the event of a second 
nomination being procured^ in such instances 
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the reality of the knowledge is very carefully 
tested. 

We shall now finally give a list of the diflferent 
Government Departments, and the qualifications 
required for each. 
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GUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE. 



I. CLERKS IN WHITEHALL BRANCH. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Yulgax and Decimal Fractions). 3. English Com- 
position. 4. Pr^is. 5. Geography. 6. English History. 
7. Translation of French. 8. Translation of Latin or a 
Second Modern Language. 

II. CLERKS IN SOMERSET HOUSE BRANCH. 

QuALiFiOATiONS. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 3. English Com- 
position. 4. Precis. 5. Book-keeping by Double Entry. 
6. Geography. 7. Either — (a) Translation of Latin or 
any Modem Language. (h) English or Modem History. 
(c) Algebra, Euclid, or any other branch of Mathematics or 
Science. 
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III. CLERKS IN DOCKYARDS, VICTUALLING YARDS, &c. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Book-keeping. 

IV. CLERKS IN REGISTRY OFFICE. 

Qualifications. — 1. E^iercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Transcribing. 3. Arithmetic (including Vulgar 
and Decimal Fractions). 4. English Composition. 5. Precis. 
6. Either — (a) Translation of Latin or of a Modem Language. 
(b) English or Modem History, (c) Algebra, Euclid, or any 
other branch of Mathematics or Science. 

V. SUPERNUMERARY CLERKS IN THIS OFFICE. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Transcribing. 3. Thefirstfour Rules of Arithmetic 
(including Practice and the Rule of Three). 4. Grammatical 
Construction of simple sentences. 



$vm met. 

1. CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 8. Correspondence. 
4. Precis. 
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n. MESSENGERS. 

Qualifications. — I. Reading. 2. Writing from Dictation. 
3. Elementary Arithmetic. 



Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Report. 



CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. English Composition. 4. Pr^is. 5. Two, at least, of 
the following subjects — (a) Translation of Latin or of a 
Modem Language, (h) English History; or, (c) Elementary 
Mathematics. 



ONNLY TEMPORARY CLERKS ARE EMPLOYED. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing. 2. Copying from MSS. 
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s 
I. CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwritiiig and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
Interest, Annuities, Square Root, and Logarithms). 3. English 
Composition. 4. Precis (involving the preparation and digest 
of tabular statements). 5. Geography. 6. English History. 
7. Latin. 8. French or some other Modem Language. 

n. GFFICE-KEEPER, MESSENGER, OR PORTER. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 



I. CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — To be tested by a Preliminary Examination. 
— 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Orthography. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Pr§cis, or 
Abstract of Official Papers. 4. Geography. 5. Translation 
of one of the following Languages, at the option of the 
Candidate — Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, or Spanish, 

N.B. Candidates failing in any of the foregoing subjects, will 
not be allowed to proceed further witli l\i<^ ^-^^ai^^^^. 
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Qualifications. — To be tested by a Final Examination. — 
1. Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome. 2. Languages 
and Literature of France, Germany, and Italy. 3. Modern 
History, including that of the British Colonies and Possessions, 
with Exercises in English Composition to test purity and accuracy 
of style. 4. Elements of Constitutional and Litemational Law, 
and Elements of Political Economy. 5. Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics (not including the higher branches), with Accounts 
and Book-keeping. 

N.B. The Candidate may select any of the above subjects 
not exceeding three ; in which he may desire to be examined. 

II. WRITERSHIPS m CEYLON. 

Qualifications. — To be tested by a Preliminary Examination. 
— 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Orthography. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Pr^is, or 
Abstract of Official Papers. 4. Geography (particularly that 
of British India and its Dependencies). 5. Translation of either 
of the following Languages, at the option of the candidate — Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Italian, or Spanish. 

N.B. Candidates failing in any of the above subjects will 
not be allowed to proceed further with the examination. 

Qualifications. — To be tested by a Final Examination. — 1. 

Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome. — 2, Modem 

History (including that of the British Colonies and Possessions), 
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with Exercises in English Composition to test parity and accuracy 
of style. 3. Elements of Constitutional and International Law, 
and Elements of Political Economy. 4. Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics (not including the higher branches), Accounts, and 
Book-keeping. 5. Geology, Chemistry, and Civil Engineering. 
N.B. The Candidate may select any of the above subjects, 
not exceeding three, in which he may desire to be examined. 



I. PERMANENT CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing. 2. Arithmetic (including 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Precis. 

II. TEMPORARY CLERKS. 

1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary Arithmetic. 
3. Correspondence. 



I. PERMANENT CLERKS. 
^ QuALiPiCATiONS. — 1. Excrciscs in Handwriting and OrtJba- 
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graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition. 4. Pr^is. 5. Geography, 
6. Translation of Latin, or one Foreign Language. 

II. SUPERNUMERARY CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 3. Correspondence. 

III. CLERK TO THE COUNCIL OF MILITARY EDUCATION. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 



(djmvMu 0f €mndl tax ikatbtt. 

ASSISTANT CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — To be tested by a First Examination. — 1. 
Exercises in Handwriting and Orthography. 2. Making fair 
Copies from rough Notes. 3. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions). 4. Calculation of Percentages. 5. Book- 
keeping. 6. Precis and Digest of Forms into Summaries. 

Qualifications. — To be tested by a Competitive Examination. 
—1. English Composition. 2. Geography. 3. Modem History. 
4. Mathematics. 6. Natural Science. 6. Languages. 

N.B. There is not always a competitive examination ; but 
when there is, the first is but preliminary. 
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CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. The Power of accurately comparing Copies with 
Originals. 3. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions^. 4. English Composition. 5. History of England, and 
of the Constitution. 6. Translation of Latin and French. 
7. CFor Committee Clerks) The Elements of the Law of Evi- 
dence. 



L CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arith- 
metic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Corre- 
spondence. 

II. PERMANENT DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Correspondence. 
4. Land Surveying. 6. Plan Drawing. 



fetott mtt, §mt of %ath. 

Nothing fixed at the issue of the la^t Ea^<s^» 
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Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Keport. 



Customs, 

I. CLERKS IN THE SOLICITOR'S COURT. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and DeciiQal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition. 4. Geography. 5. English 
History. 6. Translation of Latin. 

II. OTHER CLERKS ; LANDING, WAITERS, GAUGERS, &c. 

QuALificATioNS. — 1. Excrcises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition. 4. Geography. 5. English 
History (except for Coast Officers). 

III. TIDE WAITERS AND WEIGHERS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. The first 
four Rules of Arithmetic (including Weights and Measures). 

IV. HOUSEKEEPERS AND MESSENGERS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Reading. 2. Writing from Dictation. 
3. The first four Rules of Arithmetic. 
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Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Transcrib- 
ing. 3. Arithmetic. 4. Grammatical Composition. 



Nothing fixed at the issue of ^e last Eeport. 



>- 



CLERKS AND TEMPORARY CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Orthc 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition. 4. Precis. 5. Geography. 
6. History. 7. Translation of Latin. 8. Translation from 
French or eome other Language. 



CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 

M 
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graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Yulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. Book-keeping. 4. Correspondence. 6. Precis. 



^^daxTi ^nfipdax'% ^tgwdvmd. 

SUB-INSPECTORS OP FACTORIES. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition. 4. Pr^is. 5. Geography. 
6. English History. 7. Translation of Latin or of a Modem 
Language. 8. Elements of Political Economy. 



I. CLERKS. 



Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Precis. 3. 
French. 

N.B. Li future, all vacancies are open to competition; 
and if two or more candidates display equal ability in 
the subjects prescribed, they will be further examined in 
German. 

II. UNPAID ATTACHES. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Precis. 3. 
Geography. 4. Modern History, especially that of the Country 
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to which the Candidate is to proceed. 5. French. 6. Transla- 
tion from G-erman, Latin, Spanish, or Italian, the selection being 
left to the Candidate. 

III. PAID ATTACHES. 

Qualifications. — 1. French. 2. One other Language. 3. 
International Law. 4. Beports upon the Constitution and Con- 
dition of the countries in which they have resided since their first 
appointment to the service. 

IV. CONSULS AND VICE-CONSULS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Deci- 
mal Fractions). 2. English Composition. 3. French to be 
written and spoken. 4. Language of the Port at which 
the Candidate is to reside. 5. British Mercantile and 
Commercial Law. 

V. FOREIGN SERVICE MESSENGERS. 

Qualifications. — 1. The first four Rules of Arithmetic. 2. 
A conversational knowledge of either German, French, or 
Italian. 

N.B. The Candidate must be a British Subject, able to ride, 
and of sound bodily health. 

VI. HOME SERVICE MESSENGERS. OFFICE-KEEPERS, &c. 

Qualifications. — 1. Reading. 2. Writing from Dictation. 
3. Arithmetic. 
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Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Report. 



I. CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. English Composition. 4. Pr§cis. 5. Geography. 6. English 

History. 

n INDEXERS, TRANSCRIBERS, &c. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Copying. 3. Elementary Arithmetic. 

m. OFFICE-KEEPERS, MESSENGERS, &c. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 



Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Report. 



I. CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Ex rcises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
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graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. English Composition. 4. Geography. 5. English History. 
6. Translation of Latin. 7. Translation of French. 

IL EXTRA CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Elementary Arithmetic (including the Rule of 
Three). Grammatical Construction of simple sentences. 



I. ESTABLISHED CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions) . 
3. English Composition. 4. Precis, or (for the Accountant- 
GreneraPs or Auditor's Department) Book-keeping. 5. Oro- 
graphy. 6. English or Indian History ; the selection being at 
the option of the Candidate. 7. Latin or one Modem Language. 

II. WRITERS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Copying from MSS. 3. Arithmetic (including 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 4. English Composition. 
5. Geography. 6. History. 
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m. DOOB-KEEPBRS, &o. 



Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Elementary Arithmetic. 



I. SECRETARY'S CLERKS, &c. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. English Composition. 4. Geography. 6. [History of the 
British E^ipire. 

n. CLERKS IN THE SOLICITORS' OFFICES. 

1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar 
and Decimal Fractions). 3. English Composition. 4. General 
Principles of Equity and Common Law. 6. Conveyancing. 

N.B. For Clerks in the Solicitors' Offices in Dublin and 
Edinburgh, the qualifications are the same as those for the 
Secretary's Office, with the addition of Latin. 

III. CLERKS IN OFFICES OF RECEIPT AND ACCOUNT, 
AND SUPERNUMERARY SURVEYORS OF TAXES. 

1. Exercises in Handwriting and Orthography. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Book-keeping, 
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by Double Entry. 4. English Composition. 5. Geography. 
6. History of the British Empire. 

IV. COPYINa CLERKS AND TEMPORARY CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Elementary Arithmetic. 

V. SECOND CLASS ASSISTANTS OF EXCISE. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Ajrithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 

ft 

VL STAMPERS, PACKERS, OFFICE-KEEPERS, &c. 

Qualifications. — 1. Beading. 2. Writing from Dictation. 
3. Elementary Arithmetic. 



CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Trans- 
scribing. 3. The first four Rules of Arithmetic (including 
the Kule of Three). 4. Grammatical Construction of simple 
sentences. 



Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Report. 
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CLERKS EMPLOYED TEMPORARILY ONLY. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Oriho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition. 4. Precis. 



§amt of %oxh. 

I. CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. The Power of accurately comparing Copies with 
Originals. 3. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 4. English Composition. 5. History of England and of 
the Constitution. 6. Translation of Latin or French. 

N.B. Candidates, in addition to the above subjects, will, in 
case of a competition, be examined in one subject out of each of 
the following groups : — Group 1. (a) English History (including 
that of the Constitution of Parliament, (h) English Composition 
(including the power of drawing up Legal Listruments or the 
Clauses of a Bill). Group 2. (a) Classics, (d) Mathematics, 
(e) Moral and Mental Philosophy, also Political Economy. 
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II. SUMMONING OFFICERS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Oriho- 
graphy. 2. The first four Boles of Arithmetic. 3. Book-keep- 
ing by Doable Entry. 4. Correspondence. 

III. MESSENGERS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. The first four Bules of Arithmetic. 



%vimt^ ^omvmnian. 



CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Copying from MSS. 3. Elementary Arithmetic. 
4. Correspondence. 5. Precis. 




Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Beport. 




CLERKS IN RECEIVER'S OFFICE. 
Qualifications. — ^1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
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graphy. 2. Arithmelio including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. English Composition. 4. English Greography. 5. History of 
the British Empire. 




ttxo^olxtm "^olxtt ^mxt%. 



CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Exercises in Handwriting ahd Ortho- 
graphy. 2. The first four Rules of Arithmetic (besides Re- 
duction and Proportion). 3. English Composition. 4. Either 
(a) Geography, (h) English History, (c) Translation of 
Latin, or a Modern Language. 6. Criminal Law, if the 
Candidate be a Certificated Attorney, or a Justices* Clerk at 
Petty Sessions. 




ttxo^oliim §0lia ®i&ct. 

CLERKS. 



QuALiPiOATiONS. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Book-keeping. 
4. English Composition. 5. English Geography. 6. History 
of the British Empire. 7. Translation of French. 




ittxo^olis ll0Eh ^Gmvmnxm. 

Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Report. 
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mi 




I. ESTABLISHMENT CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. Book-keeping by Double Entry. 4. English Compo- 
sition. 5. Preparation of Tabular Statements. 6. Either (a) 
English History, (b) Political Economy, so far as it relates to 
Money and Coinage, (c) Elements of Mechanical Science. 
(d) Elements of Chemistry. 

II. OFFICERS OF THE OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition. 

N.B. — Candidates, in addition to the above qualifications, 
must also possess the regular technical knowledge. 

Ill TEMPORARY CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition. 



CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
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graphy. 2. Copying from MSS. 3. Arithmetio ^ohiding 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 4. Greography. 5. ffistory. 



See House of Lords. 



Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Beport. 



I. CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Purchase of Stock, 
and Exchange). 3. Book-keeping. 4. Precis. 5. Translation 
of an Ancient or Modem Language. 

II. OFFICB-KEEPERS AND MESSENGERS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. The first 
four Bules of Arithmetic, and (for Office-Keepers) the Bule of 
Three. 
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f 00r Safe ^0Er&. 

I. SUPERIOR CLERKS. 

QuALiPiCATiONS.— Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions). 2. English Composition. 

N.B. — The other subjects in which the Candidate will be 
examined depends upon his previous education ; the desire of the 
Board being to ascertain whether the Candidate has been liberally 
educated, and is personally intelligent. 

11. SUPERNUMERARY CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition. 4. Precis. 

m. COPYISTS. 

1. Exercises in Handwriting and Orthography. 2. Exercises 
to test ability to copy with accuracy and decipher readily hand- 
writing difficult to be read. 3. Arithmetic (including Vulgar 
and decimal Fractions). 



i0»t mtm. 



Clerks of the first and second class are not examined on any 
set subjects, but merely with a view to ascertain if they have 
received a liberal education, and are naturally intelligent. 
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I. Clerks in the Solicitor's Office (Third Class), 

Qualifications. — ^1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions^. 3. English Com- 
position. 4. General Principles of Equity and Common Law. 
6. Conveyancing. 

n. Clerks of the Fowrth Class, inclvding Temporary Clerks, 

Stationary Clerks, d;c. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic, including Reduction, Bule of Three, 
and Practice. 

in. Clerks in Country Offices, Postmasters (in certain cases). 
Clerks in the Offices of Postmasters-General, of Postmasters 
abroad, and of Packet Agents, 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Elementary Arithmetic. 

rV. Sorters, Stampers, Letter Carriers, and Atixiliary 

Letter Carriers. 

Qualifications. — Writing from Dictation. 2. Beading 
MSS. 3. Elementary Arithmetic. 

V. MAIL GUAEDS. 

Qualifications are the same as for Letter Carriers, but educa- 
tion considered of less consequence than activity. 

VI. LABOUEEKS. 
Nothing prescribed. 
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VII. RURAL POSTMEN. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing their own Names and Addresses. 
2. Beading the Addresses of Letters. 3. Adding a few Figures 
together. 



I. CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including the Rule of Three, Practice, and the Arithmetical 
Tables). 

II. STEWARDS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar Fractions). 3. Ele- 
mentary Book-keeping. 

m. SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Reading. 3. Arithmetic, including Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions. 4. English Grammar. 6. Religious Know- 
ledge. 6. Two of each of the following subjects, the selection 
being left to the Candidate, (a) English History. (J) G-eography 
(c) Elements of some branch of Mathematics, (d) Translation 
of Latin. 
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iri&g €amal ®Um. 



SUPERNUMERARY CLERKS. 



Qualifications. — 1. Exercisers in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Accuracy in copying French and English. 3. 
Elementary Arithmetic. 4. English Composition. 



friirg ^M ®iim. 



Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Report. 



CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Copying from MSS. 3. Arithmetic (including 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
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L PERMANENT CLERKS. 

QuALiFiCATidN's. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. English Com- 
position. 4. Precig. 5. Geography. 6. English History^ 

• « • • 

n. EXTRA CLERKS, 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 



(^mm'n "Bmm. 



CLERKS. 



Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition, 



Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Report. 

N 
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CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Exercises in Handwritiiig and Ortiio- 
graphj. 2. Arithmetic (including Ynlgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. Book-keeping by single entry. 4. Preds. 5. 
Geography. 6. English History. 7. Translation of Latin. 
8. Translation of French. 



^u^tttax of "^tfaxmsAamn. 

CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Elementary Arithmetic. 3. English Composition, 



^ 



L ORDINARY CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — ^1, Writing from Dictation. 2. Tran- 
scribing. 3. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 4. Precis. 5. Geography. 6. Translating from a 
dead or modem language. 
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II. SUPERNUMERARY OFFICE. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Transcrib- 
ing. 3. The first Four Rules of Aritlimetic (including Practice 
and the Eule of Three). 4. Grammatical arrangement of simple 
sentences. 



^mmxCn 3^Ql^^XT^. 



The same as for Supernumerary Clerks in the Board of Trade. 



CLERKS AND OTHER PARTIES. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar Fractions). 3. English 
Composition. 



laixxlDf of %xuht 



I. ORDINARY CLERKS. 



Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Transcrib- 
ing. 3. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
4. Precis^ 5. Geography. 6. Translation from a dead or 
modern language. 
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IL SUPERNUMERARY CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Transcribe 
ing. 3. Arithmetic (the first Four Eojes, with Practice and 
Proportion). 4. Grammatical construction of simple sentences. 



I. ESTABLISHMENT CLERKS. 

Ql'ALIficatioks. — ^1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. Precis. 4. Geography. 5. English History. 6. The three 
first Books of Euclid. 7. Translation of either Latin, French, 
Oerman, or Italian. 

n. SOLICITOR'S CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. English Compo- 
sition. 4. General Principles of Equity and Common Law. 
5. Conveyancing. 

m. SUPERNUMERARY CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
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I. PERMANENT CLERKS AT PALL MALL. 

Qualifications.— 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
grapliy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
8. English Composition. 4. Precis. 5. Greography. 6. His- 
tory. 7. Translation of Latin or another language. 

II. Permanent Clerics at Out Stations, including Clerks in Mili- 
tary Stores, Clerics in Royal Engineer Offices, and Clerks in 
Barrack Offices. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Exercises to test Handwriting, Ortho- 
graphy, and Grrammatical correctness. 2. Arithmetic (including 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Geography. 4. History. 

in. PURVEYOR'S CLERKS, 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. English Composition. 

N.B. It is also desirable that the Candidate should be con- 
versant with one modem foreign language, and have some 
knowledge of English History ; but his examination in these 
subjects will not be compulsory. 
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IV. Clerks at the Royal Arsenal^ arid in the Manufacturing 

Department. 

QuALiFicATioiis. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic (with the Avoirdupois Table). 3. Timber Mea- 
surement. 4. Correspondence. 5. The distinguishing qualities 
of the Materials used in the Service, and the mode of compu-^ 
tation for each. 

N.B. None but Non-commissioned Officers from the Koyal 
Artillery and the Koyal Sappers and Miners are admitted for 
these Clerkships* 

V. Clerks at Out Stations, and Temporary Clerks at the Royal 
Gun Factories (when they are Non-commissioned Officers of 
the Li/ne^ 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 



0ffia jof MQQis%. 



I. CLERKS. 



Qualifications. — ^1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Precis. 4. 
English History. 5. Translation of French or Latin. 
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IL CLERKS TO FOREST SURVEYORS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar, and Decimal ^Fractions). 3. Book-keeping. 
4. Correspondence. 5. Copying a Plan. 6. Measuring with a 
Chaiiu 

Met 0f Moxls. 

CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Principles of 
Book-keeping. 4, Correspondence. 5. Precis. 



SCOTLAND. 

I. CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. First Four Eules of Arithmetic, and the Bule of 
Three. 3. Book-keeping by Single Entry. 4. Correspondence. 

n. FISHING OFFICERS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. First Four Bules of Arithmetic, with Cask Mensu- 
ration. 3. Correspondence. 
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CLEEKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graplij, 2. Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
3. Correspondence. 4. Geography. 5. English History. 



t • / 

"I. Clerks. '* 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. Calculation of Per-centages. 4. English Grammar. 5. Cor- 
respondence. 6. Precis, and the Preparation of Schedules. 

H. TRANSCRIBERS, SORTERS AND INDORSERS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy, 2. Copying. 3. English Composition, 



K a , 

The same as for Supernumerary Clerks in the Board of Trade. 
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CLERKS. 
Qualifications.— 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. Correspondence. 4. Book-keeping by Single Entry. 



j0st met. 

See Post Office, England. 
ASSISTANT CLERKS. 



1. Exercises in Handwriting and Orthography. 2. Arith- 
metic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Correspond- 
ence. 4. Book-keeping by Double Entry, 



. . CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho-* 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. English Composition. 4. Geography. 5. English History. 
6. Translation of Latin, or one modern language. 
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ASSISTANT PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER. 
Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. English Composition. 4. Algebra. 5. Plane Trigonometry. 
6. Translation of either Latin, French, or G-erman.. 



Nothing fixed at the issue of last Beport. 



IRELAND. 

Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Beport. 



1. CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. English Com- 
position. 4» Correspondence. 5. Precis. 6. Geography. 
7. History. 

n. CLERKS IN FINES AND PENALTIES OFFICE. 
Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
^aphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac* 
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tions). 3. Book-keeping by Double Entry. 4. English Com- 
position. 5. Geography. 

III. MESSENGERS. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 

INSPECTOK-GENERAL'S OFFICE. 

I. CLERKS. 

Qualifications. — ^1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy, 2. Arithmetic (including Yulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. English Composition. 4. Precis. 5 Geography. 

II. MESSENGERS. 

Qualifications, — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 

in. CLERKS IN RECEIVER'S OFFICE. 
Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. Book-keeping by Double Entry* 4. English Com- 
position. 5. Geography. 

IV. CADETS OF CONSTABULARY. 
Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Fractions and Percentages). 3. 
English Composition. 4. Geography, particularly that of Ireland. 
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^xxtdox% of €onbid^mom. 

I. CLERKS. 
Qualifications.— 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Aritlunetie 
including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Correspondence, 
4. Precis. 

II. ASSISTANT SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Qualifications. — ^1. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Deci- 
mal Fractions). 2. English Grammar. 3. Geography. 4. 
History. 5. School Management. 

IIL MESSENGERS. 

. Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic, 



I. CLERKS IN DIVISIONAL OFFICES, 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Precis, 4. French, 

IL CLERKS IN RECEIVER'S OFFICE. 

Qualifications.-^— 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Book-keeping, 
4, Precis, 

III. MESSENGERS. 

Qualifications. — -Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 
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I. CLERKS. 

t 

Qualifications. — 1. Exercises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy. 2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions). 3. Calculation of Percentages. 4. Book-keeping by 
Double Entry (for Financial Department). 5. English Grrammar. 
6. English Composition. 7. Precis. 8. Geography. 9. The 
three first Books of Euclid. 10. Translation of French. 
11. History of English Literature. 

II, BOYS IN OFFICE. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. General Prin- 
ciples of Book-keeping. 4. English Composition. 5. English 
Grammar. 6. Geography of the British Empire. 



I. CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions), 3. Correspondence. 
4, Precis. 5. Geography of the British Empire. 

II. MESSENGERS. 
See Messengers in Chief Secretary's Office* 



L CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — ^1. Writing from Dictation. 2. "Arithmetic 
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^eluding Vulgar and Decimal Practions), 3« Correspondence. 

IL MESSENGERS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. % Elementary 
Arithmetic. 

X. CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Aritlmietic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Correspondence. 

n. MESSENGERS. 
Qualifications. — 1, Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 

"^tQi^xidxan of ^nhQvmds. 

Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Beport. 



%oim ^mli ^tmxk 

L CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation* 2. Arithmetic 
(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Pr§cis« 

IL MESSENGERS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing frpm Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic. 
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f a^pmster of CM ^ttintt%. 

I. CLERKS IN PAY OFFICE. 

Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Aritlmietic 
(including Vnlgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Book-keeping. 

n. CLERKS IN RECORD OFFICE. 

QuALiPicATiON^. — ^1, Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 

(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. Surveying. 4. 

Book-keeping. 5. English and Irish History. 6. Translation 
of Latin. 7. Translation of French. 

III. MESSENGERS. 

QuALiFicATiOKS. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic, 



^ooX'%ixk €ommkmxim. 

EXTRA CLERKS, 

QuALiFicATiQNS.-r-l. Excrcises in Handwriting and Ortho- 
graphy, .2. .Copying. 3^ Arithmetic (including Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions). 4. English Composition. 5. Precis. 6« 
Geography of the British Empire. 



See Post Office, England, 
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itt&Iir math. 

Nothing fixed at the issue of the last Report. 



PORTERS. 
Qualifications. — 1, Writing from Dictation, 2. Elementary 
Arithmetic, 

"^tQtntx]^ of ^tth. 

CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Copying. 
8. Elementary Arithmetic. 4. English Composition. 



M ^t^nxtxamt. 

I. PERMANENT CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Arithmetic 

(including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 3. English Com- 
position. 4. Pr^is. 5. Geography. 6* History. 7. Transla- 
tion of Latin or one Foreign Language. 

II. TEMPORARY CLERKS. 
Qualifications. — 1. Writing from Dictation. 2. Elementary 

Arithmetic. 3. Correspondence. 



LONDON: PBXNTEi) BY T. PIPEK, PATEBllirOSTES BOW. 



